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What of the Gorman Law? 


The Gorman tariff law is atruce. Neither the pro- 
tectionist camp nor the free trade skirmish line will with- 
draw a single picket or change the position of a gun in 
consequence of this suspended engagement. It is a total 
abandonment of the alleged principle that protection to 
industries is unconstitutional, but in abandoning this 
‘*shibboleth” of the hour, the Senate, led by Mr. Gorman, 
has done much to relieve the Democratic party of the 
charge of insanity. It also abandons the alleged principles 
of ‘tariff for revenue only,” of ‘‘ free raw materials,” of 
taxing luxuries as such, of taxing according to ability and 
of taxing according to benefits. The Sugar Trust receives 
back, through its aid, about sixty times the sum it subscribed 
to elect Cleveland. The income tax is hung, like Mahom- 
et’s coffin, midway between heaven and earth, by omitting 
any appropriation for carrying out its provisions. The 
six hundred amendments, to which sixteen seconds each 
were allotted for debate, are all law. The only principle 
which can be detected in its provisions is that named by 
Gorman of conceding whatever points would secure forty- 
three Democratic votes in the Senate. It is not as bada 
bill as the Confederate veterans alone would have passed 
if they were the only members in Congress. 

Yet it has enough decisive elements in it to set the 
country to watching its effects. It will decisively termi- 
nate the jute and tin-plate manufactures; it will seriously 
disturb several branches of the cotton manufacture, partic- 
ularly hosiery; it will, together with the prostration in 
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railroad building, lessen the demand for the more eastern 
iron ores and so disturb industries in West Virginia; it is 
already diminishing our flocks, and will close the American 
manufacture of many varieties of woolen goods; it will 
reverse conditions along our Canadian border, giving to 
the Canadians more than the advantages of political union. 
These are points of detail which will become apparent as 
factories close, and profits in many industries, which have 
for a year past with difficulty kept up the fight, now dis- 
appear altogether. 

The all-important question is, what will be the effect 
of the passage of the act on the general public mind? 
Will it restore confidence or deepen despair? 

Its average purpose is to remit the producers of the 
United States to the crude extractive industries, cotton, 
corn, wheat, beef, pork, whisky and tobacco. The chief 
tax on all these industries is the excessive number engaged 
in them, and the large share of the product absorbed by 
transportation. So far as the people are increasingly 
remitted to these industries, both the competition tax and 
the transportation tax are increased, and the increase must 
make itself felt in still lower prices on all these staples. 

The London £Zconomist of August 18 publishes a table 
showing that the McKinley tariff reduced British exports 
to the United States chiefly in jute, linens, woolens, iron 
and steel, and says: 


‘‘ This shows that the whole of the decline in the value of our exports of 
linen manufactures in 1893, as compared with 1889, is accounted for by the 
diminished takings of the United States, and about one-half of the total 
decline in woolen manufactures is due to the same cause. These two import- 
ant branches of our trade have thus suffered severely, and to them the reduc- 
tion of duties in the new tariff will be especially welcome. But taking an all- 
around view of our trade,there can be no doubt that the McKinley act did not 
have anything like the effect in shutting out our products that its framers 
hoped and expected, and for that reason it will be wise for us ndt to hope for 
too much from its modification. The lower duties will unquestionably work 
to our advantage, but that they will lead to any very large permanent expan- 
sion of our exports to the States is very doubtful.” 


The reduction in British exports of woolens effected 
by the McKinley law was from 421,324,892 in 1889 to 
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£16,404,035 in 1893, and the reduction in manufactures of 
iron and steel was 46,187,266. If a reduction by the 
McKinley tariff in two branches of export of $55,000,000 
and upward is considered disappointing to British exporters, 
it is evident that an increase of importation by the United 
States under the Gorman Act of at least $100,000,000 
in these two lines, woolens and steel, would be necessary to 
satisfy the demands of British ambition. Of course this 
implies a cessation of: $100,000,000 in the employment of 
American labor in these two lines alone, or $500 a 
year to 200,000 laborers. And yet there are people who 
are such dunces as not to see that competition between the 
manufacturers of different nations is a form of interna- 
tional war more destructive than the fitting out of privateers 
to capture our commerce. All the depredations committed 
by Anglo-rebel cruisers in aid of the rebellion amounted, 
with interest, to only about $16,000,000. The expected 
depredations to be committed on our wages market by the 
Gorman bill, in the two items of woolens and steel only, 
will be considered small if they do not amount to five times 
as much. We have politicians so dull as to imagine that 
depriving American workers of $100,000,000 in wages is 
taking a burden off from the poor. And they compute the 
supposed ‘‘ burden” as if the duty were a tax to its whole 
amount, notwithstanding every intelligent merchant knows 
that woolen clothing and steel implements,though produced 
often behind a protective tariff duty of 100 per cent, are 
sold at the average as low in the United States as any- 
where in the world. Grover Cleveland is one of these 
dunces. A number of professors of political economy in 
our colleges are equally ignorant on this point. This 
ignorance makes them enemies of the country’s welfare 
as truly as if they were fitting out privateers to prey on 
its commerce. 

The Gorman law decides that the descending scale of 
prices is to continue on nearly everything except gold and 
debts. Gold is to be made still dearer than before. 
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Debts are to be made more difficult to pay because involv- 
ing more values in their payment. Is there anything in 
this prospect to invite confidence? A larger volume of 
crops must go abroad to discharge each dollar of debt 
accruing in Europe. A longer duration of service at 
lower pay per day and per month must be required to 
acquit any nominal sum of principal or interest at home. 

This means an increasing liability to a.drain of our 
gold, and hence to that derangement in our finances which 
manifested itself in 1893. It means also an increasing 
enslavement of labor by its employer, a deeper prostration 
of the debtor to the lender. 

Will there come with these object lessons an increased 
determination among the people not to learn the things 
they actually teach? Will we be compelled to coin a new 
adage that ‘‘ Blunders may break the necks of dunces, but 
cannot increase their knowledge’’? Adversity is after all 
but a poor schoolmaster. In 1857, after three years of 
hard times due to tariff reduction, Congress passed an act 
still further reducing the tariff. 

It is a singular feature of the great tariff crisis through 
which the country is now passing, that those who were 
shaping the changes in the tariff were reluctant actors on 
this stage, because they had no sincere belief that changes 
were needed for any purpose except to make Democratic 
promises good. ‘The Gorman law is the product of a 
mere political necessity under which there lay no indus- 
trial necessity whatever. This was confessed by the 
President when, in calling Congress together in special 
session in August, 1893, he virtually told them the repeal 
of the silver purchase law demanded immediate action, but 
the McKinley tariff could be mended at any time. In 
this Congress itself concurred by allowing McKinley rates 
to lie undisturbed for nearly two years after the election. 

It has needed, to secure the passage of any bill, an 
unprecedented application of the party whip and spur. 
‘* The Democratic party will suffer disgrace unless you do 
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something.”’ The bill should have been entitled, ‘‘ A bill 
to protect the Democratic party from the charge of in- 
capacity to pass a bill.” The appeal was never based on 
any pretended suffering of either producers or consumers. 
Much nonsense was uttered about consumers paying high 
prices because of the tariff, in nearly all of which the facts 
were made to order by assuming that the price was always 
higher by the amount of the duty; but in all cases such 
arguments were insincere, and those who uttered them 
knew better. At almost every stage of the tariff fight, 
many who voted for repeal would have gladly allowed the 
McKinley law to remain in force, if they could have done 
so without breaking party vows. Cleveland’s letter to 
Wilson reaches back to no profounder motive than the 
needs of the party. Gorman replies in the Senate, showing 
that the forty-three votes of ‘‘the party” in that body can 
only be had for his bill. Cleveland denounces the Senate 
bill as involving ‘‘ party perfidy’’ and ‘‘ party dishonor,” 
not because it betrays industries to invasion, but because 
it does not betray as many industries to invasion as the 
party promises required. Never before did a party with 
all its adjuncts and interests exist only for its own benefit. 
This is one reason why panics, the closing of factories, 
mills, furnaces and banks has so little educating effect. 
That they indicate great mischief to the country and to all 
its people does not meet the Democratic conscience. It 
must be evident that they injure the Democratic party! 
That is the crucial question. So long as a negative can be 
interposed to that question, the party declines to learn. 

To be a protectionist congressman during a free-trade 
administration is to be placed in a most egotistical dilemma. 
It isto see prophecies of evil, against which one had hoped 
vigorously even when he felt compelled to utter them, 
fulfilled fivefold. Protectionists naturally take the bear 
side when free traders go into power. But they do not 
ask that the markets shall be pounded down to zero, and 
that the entire period of free-trade ascendency shall be a 
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succession of prostrations, panics and ‘‘ shakedowns,” in 
order that the essential incompetency and ignorance of the 
free-trade theory may be demonstrated anew. 

Protectionists have got all their telescopes leveled 
ready to detect the smallest film of cometary haze that 
even indicates a possibility that stars of promise are dawn- 
ing in any part of the heavens. For, as Democrats are not 
slow to find out, if there is any prosperity to be had, 
Republicans and protectionists are pretty sure to get their 
share of it. At present, however, the feeling of men of 
enterprise is like that of those who have just stood up to 
be shot at. They are only too glad if the Gorman law 
has missed them altogether. 





Carey and Greeley. 


The statesmen of all nations have ordinarily enough 
common sense to practice protection to domestic industry. 
This applies even in a case like that of modern England, 
where this instinctive tendency takes the indirect form of 
suppressing manufactures by conquest and treaty in Ire- 
land, India, China and Japan, in order to develop them in 
England; and of denying protection to home farmers, in 
the hope to make food cheaper to her more arrogant and 
powerful clients, the manufacturers. 

But in all countries the common sense of the great 
masses finds expression in a few leading minds, who, by 
the energy of their thought and will-power on one question, 
become exponents of a principle which is effective in the 
degree that it is held by many. English example had 
much to do with shaping American protectionism in the 
first half-century of our national existence. But had we 
been dependent on the examples of Spain, France, Ger- 
many and Holland the lesson would have been the same. 
Next to English example, at the birth of our republic, 
came the personal influence of Alexander Hamilton. But 
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as the America of modern times, of the great pro-slavery 
struggle and of the immigration, came to outgrow its early 
traditions, the two men whose personal influence did most 
to maintain the protectionist theory in America, as a dom- 
inating power and national faith in legislation, were Henry 
C. Carey and Horace Greeley. 

Both were of immediate Irish lineage, self-made, and 
publishers. Both were men of passionate impulse, of pure 
ideals and of high moral and industrial habits and standards. 
Both were good business men, broad, careful students, 
accomplished writers. Neither would touch politics save 
to make them nobler and more honest, and neither was 
capable of a policy which had not for its base the broad 
motive of enriching, enlightening and blessing most of 
those whom it would affect; beginning at the deserving, 
but most strenuously insisting upon aiding the most needy. 
Two great, strong, fighting hearts beat in the breasts of 
these two men—beat strongly against the prison-bars of 
adverse social opinion, determined to break them down in 
the interests of a larger freedom and unity and a better 
social order founded upon a deeper justice than prevails. 
Often they beat in despondency together, sometimes in 
despair, and both ceased to beat amid a sense of darkness 
and comparative failure which far underestimated the 
degree in which each had triumphed in the great purpose 
of his life. 

So far Carey and Greeley would seem to come into a 
resemblance to each other. Intellectually and as co-workers 
they were at first friends. All through the ‘fifties, Carey 
wrote, without signature, many of the 7rzbune’s leaders, 
pointing out how the absence of the protective policy was 
drifting the two sections into poverty and into war with 
each other. Greeley also published Carey’s letters to the 
President, in which, with the rhythmic movement of that 
stately and measured prose which is an inseparable accom- 
paniment to great pride of character, Mr. Carey showed 
that the Walker tariff of 1846 was chiefly responsible for 
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the hard times of 1854-1860. Personally they presented 
contrasts. Carey was of stately presence and handsome, 
classic features, which were often compared to those of 
Humboldt. He had a straight, erect figure, not unlike 
that of Chase, Conkling or Sumner. Inthe courtly manner 
of a gentleman of the old school, he received his friends 
with some remark that instantly made them pupils, and 
thenceforth held them as Plato drew his pupils round him 
in his grove. Beginning his business career at twelve, he 
had retired from active business at the early age of thirty- 
four, upon a competency. This was partly invested in 
mining lands and city property, which gave him an interest 
in the general prosperity. He was therefore relieved of 
the necessity of making either his writings or his labors in 
any form a source of income. 

Greeley, on the contrary, was always in harness, con- 
stant in labor, a model slouch in dress, away off from the 
ordinary or the affable in manners, brusque and yet baby- 
like in speech, an incongruous blending of the mushyness 
of a greenhorn with the cunning of over-thought, the sim- 
plicity of a child with the depth of a philosopher, who 
enlisted everybody’s curiosity, and satisfied all that he was 
a partially irresponsible freak who would be of rare pene- 
tration and judgment if he only had common sense. 

Beyond all men he had the art of being surprising and 
ungracious, in short, blunt and rude, to those who were 
employing the usual modes to please him. He would take 
no ‘‘taffy”’ whatever from men nor much from women. 

The editor of the Wisconsin State Journal at Madison 
was a native of Greeley’s town in New Hampshire. While 
the stage-coaches were still the only mode of conveyance 
to that lovely little capital among the wierdly-named lakes, 
the Wisconsin editor arranged that the great Horace should 
come to his house at Madison, and there be introduced to 
the governor, cabinet, supreme court and legislature of 
the commonwealth. He came, dusty with hundreds of 
miles of staging. The great officials were there, ready for 
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a gauntlet of handshakes, which Greeley was expected to 
be delighted to run. But he had something else on his 
mind. 

‘*Sam,” said Greeley to his quondam townsman, ‘tell 
me, what made my father run away from New Hampshire?”’ 
So saying, he took his host in charge, arm in arm, hauled 
him away from governor, judges and hayseed legislators, 
to settle, first of all, this interesting point in the life of the 
elder Greeley. 

The committee of editors appointed by the Cincinnati 
convention to notify Greeley of his nomination for the Pres- 
idency, including White, Bowles, Halstead, Schurz and men 
of that ilk, consisted wholly of men who had gone into the 
convention intending to nominate Charles Francis Adams 
on a revenue reform platform, and by the eddies of con- 
vention current were caught in a whirl which compelled 
them to nominate Greeley ona protectionist platform. The 
disappointment of the free-trade editors had been published 
to the country—how Schurz found vent for his pent-up 
agony at the piano of a Cincinnati hotel parlor, in playing 
some of Wagner’s wildest wails on the untuned terror and 
to the tuneless air. But it did not occur to any member 
of the committee that Horace would so far forget the dig- 
nity of the occasion as to remind them of their disappoint- 
ment. When they had in due and stately form imparted 
to Horace the sweet reasonableness of their mission, what 
was their dismay to hear him break out in his fine, quer- 
ulous, piping key: 

‘‘Why should you younger editors feel jealous of 
an old man like me, because the people happen to like 
my writing better than they do yours? Popularity is an 
accident. The best way to win reputation it is to despise 
it,”’ etc. 

Yet ina very few minutes after this ungracious greet- 
ing he outlined to them the practical steps essential to 
success, in a manner that made them all feel that he had 
the points of a first-class campaign leader. 
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Mr. Carey would also surprise his audiences, but in a 
different way. His originality was so marked that proposi- 
tions which to many were unintelligible were to him apho- 
risms which did not admit of question. The common mode 
of thinking of relative political intelligence is to regard it 
as rising in regular grades marked by the offices held, from 
the common voters up through judges, sheriffs and legis- 
lators to senators, cabinet officers and presidents, who stand 
at the apex. Upon this view Carey would inflict a rude 
shock. 

‘These senatorial dunces!”’ he would say, ‘‘ these 
congressional blockheads! What do they know? Only how 
to get votes! What the country most needs is that I 
should get them in a row, like school children on a bench, 
and teach them the A B C of their duties.” 

Sometimes a visitor would suggest that, according to 
the theory of democratic popular government, the ultimate 
wisdom lies in the common people as a whole, and if the 
politicians faithfully represent the people, and the people 
are wrong, then democracy in its broadest sense must be 
a failure, which in this country would be an impossible 
supposition. 

‘* Impossible because true,’ Carey wouldreply. ‘‘ The 
. Only wise government is that of an intelligent czar. What 
did this country ever do wisely until Heaven sent us a czar, 
and what have we done since but live on his memory? ”’ 

Mr. Carey so magnified industrial emancipation over 
political, and had so little faith in the kind of freedom the 
blacks at the South were getting, if they got neither land, 
means of industry, nor the assurance of self-support, that 
his distrust was denounced in many quarters as amounting 
to hostility to emancipation itself. 

These eddies of hostile sentiment beset the current of 
every life whose channel flows deeper than the shallows 
which line its edge. 

Mr.Greeley had great respect for these shallows, know- 
ing how much of the navigable current they comprised. 
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If a man held an opinion of any sort adverse to Greeley’s, 
he was a ‘‘man and a brother” with whom H. G. felt it 
incumbent on him to labor, not a mere heretic to be 
burned. 

‘* You don’t reply to the Evening Post, when it attacks 
your article on the Prussian tariff,” he remarked to a 
writer on his staff. ‘‘ When they go for me I get back at 
them always; I expect you to do the same.” 

‘*I did not reply,” he replied, ‘‘ because I did not 
think it good business to repeat to the forty thousand 
readers of the 7ridune every mistake and falsehood which 
the Evening Post utters to its ten thousand readers. The 
mere luxury of proving certain statements to be mistakes 
of fact or outrages in assertion can be indulged by affirma- 
tive articles showing the contrary to be true without allud- 
ing to the journal that merely distinguishes itself by errors 
of statement. Men of our party complain that we adver- 
tise into a circulation all the most contemptible journals 
opposed to you, by quoting what they say in the degree 
that it is detestable.” ‘‘ Men of our party can say that in 
their own papers,” replied Greeley; ‘‘the Zrzbune's policy 
is to reply whenever any journal attacks its facts, regard- 
less of relative circulation.” 

Mr.Carey seldom appeared on any platform asaspeaker, 
while Mr. Greeley was really fond of talking to a crowd, 
and always ready to speak. He would read the legal ten- 
der act or five-twenty bond act all through, and people 
would wait, assuming that he had some good, honest reason 
for it. But, apart from the rostrum, Carey was by far the 
more social. His house on Walnut Street was open as a 
social club to people of interest at all times. On Sunday 
evening at about four o'clock the calls would grow more 
numerous. The door would open without ringing and the 
guests entered without formality. The library occupied 
the ample first floor, with book shelves around the lower 
walls, old paintings extending above them to the ceiling, 
and bronzes and statues here and there promiscuously. It 
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was a restful nook, shady and quiet usually as a moss-grown 
forest wherein time made no ravages and youth needed 
few renewals. The same old bronzes, books, paintings 
and venerable easy furniture, the same great leather stuffed 
arm chairs and the same genial host with a few late French 
journals and magazines at his side. He had acheery laugh, 
a fine old Irish gentleman’s way, often a good story, and 
plenty of vigorous animosities. He was given to dispens- 
ing excellent wine at the Sunday gatherings in his library to 
connoisseurs who professed an ability to designate the year 
of the vintage for every possible sample, and the region of 
its production. Judge Kelley, the embodiment of Carey’s 
views in Congress, Dr.Wm. Elder, Godey, McMichael, Tom 
Scott, President Roberts,Geo. W. Boker, poet and diplomat, 
inventors, steel makers, furnace builders, judges, attorneys 
and sheriffs,Gen. Patterson, who had built part of a railway 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and who had played back- 
gammon with Carey every Friday night, without missing, 
for say twenty years or more, were there; sometimes a sen- 
ator from Boston or an editor from Chicago. ‘These meet- 
ings would generally include all the people the great library 
would hold, and were popularly known in Philadelphia as 
the ‘‘Carey vespers.”’ The talk was of railroads, stocks, 
rolling mills, prices, harvests, wars, politics, fortunes made 
or lost, all the complex higher game of life. It was always 
toned to a certain economic and political drift by the inspir- 
ing presence of Carey himself, for this was his weekly 
means of gossip and intelligence in matters beyond the 
reach of the newspapers. Through these exceedingly 
enjoyable gatherings the Doctor kept in touch with all 
that was doing or worth knowing in Philadelphia, and with 
much in the State and country. 

Though all his theories looked to the evolution of 
manufactures and banking jointly, as the most efficient 
servants of civilization, he had little patience with those 
petty economies and thumbscrew tactics which seem to be 
the only route over which a man of moderate means can 
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develop into a great employer of labor or lender of money. 
Hence, he alternately gloried in manufactures and damned 
the manufacturers, praised paper money and denounced 
the banker who is the only economic functionary for its 
issue. Simon Cameron was the political organizer of the 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania, and for him Mr. Carey 
had one of his strongest phrases always ready. He wasa 
‘‘shirt of Nessus.’”’ ‘‘Go toa manufacturer,” he would 
say, ‘‘if you want to buy a congressman, but never if you 
want to educate a constituency. Thank God! the men 
who make the tariff are not responsible for the men whom 
the tariff makes. They are the only instance in Nature 
where cultivation reaches the worst soil last.” 

While the motive of commercial profit might lead in 
most occupations, Mr. Carey held to the aristocratic sen- 
timent that writing books, to be dignified, must be gratu- 
itous and free from the expectation of gain. ‘‘ Great 
books,” he would say, ‘‘ original books, books that are not 
copies of other books, must always be given away. Could 
Newton get profit out of his Principia, which only ten men 
in a generation comprehend? ‘The writers of great books 
must give them away as I give mine. When they begin 
to sell successfully they are no good.” 

He believed more in men than in books and more in 
the impulses of mankind than in their theories. If asked 
which party was nearest right on the money question, it 
was his pet delight to answer, ‘‘ The counterfeiters, by all 
means; they are the only people who are trying to make 
money plenty; all the others are trying to restrict it.” 

Greeley and Carey were directly at issue upon the 
question of resumption of specie payments from 1867 to 
1879. Mr. Carey regarded the premium on gold as having 
been directly beneficial to the industries of our country, 
both by stimulating exports and by adding to the protective 
effect of the tariff. He hoped, therefore, never to see the 
country resume specie payments. Had he lived, he would 
have advocated not merely the free coinage of silver, but 
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thatthe business of the country should prefer the silver 
basis to the gold. Mr. Greeley believed in immediate, 
instantaneous, impulsive resumption, by simply writing 
over the doors of the Treasury, ‘‘ The United States have 
resumed.” Both were equally impatient of the class of 
men who consulted expediency. ‘‘ Means!” exclaimed 
Greeley, ‘‘the government no more needs means in the 
Treasury to resume than a sinner needs means to repent. 
If you want a sinner to repent, you tell him, ‘Repent, you 
sinner, to-night, or you'll be a lost soul before morning.’ 
It’s that way with resumption.” 

On one occasion Carey said to Secretary McCulloch, 
**T hope never to see the premium on gold below 200. 
And with what answer,” continued Carey, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose the Secretary astounded me? Hesaid he would favor 
the continuance of a moderate premium, but he would 
rather it would not go over 75. Then,” said Carey, ‘‘I 
knew that the poor man did not know what I was talking 
about. As if I cared whether the premium was 200 or 75. 
Money, to be good, must be like a good wife. First, there 
must be enough of her, and secondly, she must stay. 
Money that won’t stay is always bad. And who ever knew 
gold to stay?” 

On another occasion, in the fifties, Carey was explain- 
ing to John Bright that unless the United States made its 
own iron and steel it could not build up those numerous 
centers of domestic commerce which it needed to insure 
the maximum of American civilization. ‘‘ Dol understand 
you to complain,” asked Bright, ‘‘ that we don’t sell you 
our iron and steel cheap enough?” ‘‘If,” said Carey, 
‘*T had suddenly discovered that I had been talking to a 
pillar of stone, instead of a British statesman, I could not 
have been more thunderstruck. What could be said toa 
man who confounded civilization with the price of iron, and 
thought the power to consume and produce it of no value?”’ 

What Carey wanted chiefly to see in this country was 
a railroad system in which fully half the roads should run 
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north and south. ‘‘ What were the world but slaves,” 
he would ask, ‘‘ when all roads led to Rome? And what 
but beasts when one pope did all their thinking. And 
what can we do but cut each other’s throats so long as 
every American railroad ends in Liverpool? As well 
have one pope to think for us as one Manchester to weave 
for us?” 

No point in his career pleased him so much as his 
success in impressing upon President Lincoln his convic- 
tion that north and south railroads, the symbols of a north 
and south commerce, must be the future antidote to dis- 
union. Material commerce must precede national unity. In 
conducting army operations, Mr. Lincoln assured Carey he 
took pains to preserve these north and south railway 
lines. Had he lived, he would have led in measures look- 
ing to the evolution of closer commercial relations between 
the two sections. 

The vital point in Carey’s system of political economy 
is that the planet will improve as a home for man with 
every increase in population, and that this capacity of the 
earth for limitless improvement is itself eternal. Prior to 
adopting this proposition he had leaned toward free trade. 
But the instant he saw that land, like every other produc- 
tive instrument, would improve with use, and that four 
men would perpetually tend to produce not four but six- 
teen times as much as one man, he became a protectionist. 
Many could not see the logic of this. But to Carey it was 
too axiomatic to admit of explanation that if each instru- 
ment of production tended under a law of perpetually 
increasing returns toward a geometrical increase in the 
ratio of result to effort, then the first duty of man was to 
multiply the centers of production everywhere instead of 
concentrating them. Everywhere the diversification of 
men’s pursuits increased theircommerce. In short, civiliza- 
tion lay in ‘‘digging around and dunging”’ all incipient 
efforts. This is all there is of tilling the soil, of education, 
of advertising, of justice, of philanthropy, of business, of 
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eloquence, of rearing the family, of art, of any utility. 
The shining of the sun was protection to the work of 
vegetation. The falling dews, the lightning’s bolt, the 
craggy mountains and the deep and dark blue ocean, all were 
protection, under the system of unity of law, as naturally 
as was the organization of a bank. There was a perfect 
harmony between economic law and men’s best interests 
well understood. Wealth-getting was an evangel of better 
living, and vice versa, the man who lived best would get 
most wealth. Meanness and crime were results of eco- 
nomic failure. On this point again Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Carey were agreed. Neither believed in the administra- 
tion of justice as anything but a form of social war by the 
successful upon the failing industrial class. They were 
not anarchists, but they did not look to any other laws than 
economic laws to make men better. ‘‘ What would you do 
with the criminal?” one would ask. ‘‘Give him 160 acres 
of land and a mule,’’ Greeley would answer, ‘‘and let him 
begin life with a better start.” Both these men were 
intense egotists. ‘They believed in themselves as saviors of 
society. Carey would frequently say, ‘‘ Salvation, it is in 
me, and in my books.”” Hesawnomore “gall” in this than 
for A. T. Stewart to say that dry goods were in his store. 

In their deaths both these thoughtful but fiery spirits 
descended from the mountain of conscious transfigura- 
tion into the valley of sadness and gloom. Mr. Greeley 
deeply and intensely believed that the people of the 
United States, in rejecting him as a candidate for the 
Presidency, rejected national salvation. He longed fora 
restoration of the Union on an emotional basis, because he 
believed in human feeling, as Carey believed in com- 
merce. But a basis of gush, of tears and of embracing 
across the bloody chasm is in politics a difficult act for 
fifty millions of people to do in dead earnest. Some tried 
it. But others laughed and mocked, and the effort broke 
down. There was deep, unselfish, egotistic love in 
Greeley’s despairing words, ‘‘The country’s gone, the 
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Tribune’s gone, and I am gone.” Then the veil came 
thick upon his thinking powers; to ease his pain, Nature 
bore him gently across the line which separates genius 
from insanity—the admired of men from the wards of 
God. 

So our last remembrances of Carey were of a man who 
could not be brought to perceive his own triumph. Hehad 
been a most potent factor in insuring to his beloved 
country a generation of unbroken prosperity. But many 
of his ideas remained unadopted. Much that he hoped to 
bring about was marred in performance. Political trick- 
sters who seemed to him as ‘‘shirts of Nessus”’ bound the 
good cause in thorns. The most common feeling of his 
declining years was, ‘‘Oh that I could lie down and sleep 
knowing that I would never awake.’ He had passed 
eighty when he wrote ‘‘ The Unity of Law.” ‘‘ Defying,” 
as he would remark, ‘‘ all the laws of health,” he ‘‘ still en- 
joyed her constant presence.” Taking no exercise, he yet 
had good digestion. Often he expressed himself as many 
aged Christians do, as waiting too long for theend. Then 
when his mind was yet strong, and his step but slightly 
infirm, the sombre affliction which came to Milton drew 
also its curtain between Nature and the philosopher. Milton 
thought to reconcile the ways of God to man in harmonious 
verse. Carey thought to reconcile man’s own ways to him- 
self by explaining the harmony of the interests and attrac- 
tions which govern the societary movement. He hitched 
his wagon to this star. Hence those who would trace its 
movement must be surveyors of the open spaces toward 
which the world wends. 





Probable Effects of Free Wool. 


The New York 77mes regards ‘‘ free wool” as among 
the good things in the tariff bill just passed. It says that 
the value of the wool imported in (the fiscal year, ending 
June 30th) 1893 was $18,500,000, and the duties paid were 
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$8,200,000. Now, let us see whether any vital good will 
flow from free wool. 

First. The government will certainly lose $8,200,000 
of revenue through free wool. 

Second. There will certainly be a diminution of many 
millions in the number of American sheep. No man 
can predict exactly by how many millions, but the reduction 
will be large. In 1883 the duties were reduced from about 
twelve and a half cents to ten cents, and our flocks fell by 
about 6,000,000 sheep in three years. It can hardly be 
expected that a total repeal of the duties can occur without 
reducing our flocks much more largely. But, though wool 
is a bye-product, the slaughter of sheep will be governed 
in part by prices of wool and in part by demand for mutton. 
The low price inflicted on American wool under the influ- 
ence of prospective repeal has been such that during much 
of the past year the American price of fine clothing wools 
has hardly risen above the London price. A change of 
half acent per pound would have caused us to export, and a 
few hundred thousand pounds of American wool have been 
actually exported to Canada. Meanwhile, during this low 
price, our customs returns show that our importation of all 
wools has fallen in value by more than two-thirds, having 
averaged $18,444,452 worth per year during the preceding 
five years, and having dropped to $6,107,438 in the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1894. 

It would seem that the threat of repeal has shrunk our 
purchases of foreign wool by $12,609,165 worth during the 
past year, by making our price too low to admit of more 
being imported under the duty. Meanwhile, every issue 
of the London LZconomist and London 7imes reports the 
English wool market as waiting for the American tariff 
decision in favor of free wool ¢o raise their price. The Econ- 
omist of July 28th says: 

‘‘Nothing is being done, and apparently nothing will 
be done until the bill is either passed or rejected. Either 
eventuality will be welcomed as a release from a state of 
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suspense which is fast coming intolerable. Wool is exceed- 
ingiy well held, but, were it not for the confidence that a 
settlement of the tariff is imminent, and that whatever 
settlement is arrived at must be for the better, prices 
would unquestionably show more weakness.”’ 

Again, on August 4th, the Zconomist through its Brad- 
ford correspondent says: 

‘‘The nearer we approach to the moment when the 
American tariff question must be disposed of, the more 
intense and general is the suspense in trade circles. It is 
most marked in the market for wool and yarns. Nobody 
will move either in the direction of buying or selling, save 
under the compulsion of necessity, and yet, although the 
business turnover is consequently extremely restricted, the 
universal feeling is one of great hopefulness.” 

There seems to be not a foreign wool dealer in the 
world who believes that the American duty did not depress 
the foreign price, or that its removal will not raise the 
price of wool in their markets. In short, while our Pres- 
ident demanded free wool on the assumption that by what- 
ever sum the duty was reduced the American price of wool 
would fall, no sooner does his bill promise to pass than the 
sales of wool throughout the world are paralyzed, because 
every foreign dealer in wool holds it, waiting to get the 
rise in price which it will meet with through the removal 
of the Americanduty. This shows that the expected drop 
in the price of American wools at a period when they are 
so low here that brokers claim that on a fall of a cent they 
' could export, may be purely fictitious, and that much of the 
$8,500,000 per annum which even in 1894 the Treasury 
got in revenue on wool, will in 1895 go to British and 
Australian wool dealers. 

It will be remembered that when the duties were taken 
off from coffee, nearly the whole American coffee exchange 
in New York and Baltimore were bankrupted, because coffee 
did not fall in the United States, as was expected, but rose 
in Brazil. Yet, if there was any case in which a removal 
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of duties might be expected to lower the price, it would 
be at first blush in that of coffee. We produced no coffee, 
and the duty was therefore a purely revenue duty. But it 
happened that the United States constituted almost the 
whole market for Brazilian coffee, and that the supply was 
capable of being controlled and forestalled. Hence the 
price did not fall but rather went up. 

The United States consume by far more wool than 
any other country. They form a very controlling element 
in the demand for wool. Wool, moreover, is a kind of 
product which will ‘‘ bear”’ a certain price the world over, 
and owing to the fact that, like lard, honey, small fruits 
or chickens, everywhere, except in Australia, it is a bye- 
product of most farms and not a crop-product, it is liable 
to continue in production more evenly than products on 
which a farmer mainly relies for subsistence. 

It is clear that there can be no fall in wool correspond- 
ing to the amount of duties removed, for the very simple 
reason that the duties have not had the power for many 
years to keep the American price above the foreign by any 
such proportion. ‘The operators who are looking for any 
such fall now will be disappointed. Nevertheless, it will 
be reasonable to look for a very considerable substitution 
of foreign for domestic wools in American cloths, and to 
that extent the difficulties of making an American farm 
earn a living for its owner will be increased. 





“Neglected Elements” in the Silver Discussion. 


The two sides of the question of the future of silver are 
presented with unusual ability in the August magazines, the 
pro-silver article being entitled, ‘‘ The Gold Standard; an 
Historical Study,” by Brooks Adams, in the Fortnightly 
Review; and the anti-silver essay being, ‘‘ The Bimetallic 
Theory, in the Light of Recent History and Discussion,” 
by Prof. Henry W. Farnham of Yale, in the Yale Review. 

Mr. Farnham’s point is, that the course of prices of 
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silver, particularly during the operation of the purchases 
under the Sherman law, shows that those prices are not 
greatly affected by the demand, and particularly by the 
demand of governments for coinage, but that whoever 
would seek to restore silver to parity with gold must have 
control of the supply, 7. ¢., must be able to shut off pro- 
duction. Until this occurs, and so long as the production 
of silver is left to the enterprise of miners, silver is likely 
to be produced with such increasing abundance and cheap- 
ness as to insure its further decline in value. Any predic- 
tion that silver will return to its former parity with gold 
must depend, therefore, on a cessation in the cheapness of 
its production, and on its cost of production rising until it 
again costs as much to produce fifteen ounces of silver as 
one of gold. Alluding to the attempted increase in the 
demand for silver made by our purchases under the Sher- 
man act, Mr. Farnham asks, ‘‘If an increase of 100 per 
cent in the demand lowered the price 10d an ounce in 
three years, how low would it fall under an increase of 
300 or 400 per cent?” The answer of the bimetallists 
would be that the purchases under the Sherman act were 
not made for coinage, but forstorage; and that the Sher- 
man law was not a bimetallic law framed to promote 
free silver coinage, but a monometallic stop-gap framed 
to stem the current of bimetallism and secure relative 
inaction until something more in the interests of mono- 
metallism could be devised. Anticipating this answer, 
Mr. Farnham declares that under free coinage the depre- 
ciation in silver, which now only extends to the bullion, 
would affect all silver coin as well. This proposition in 
turn most free silverites would deny. At this point the dis- 
cussion ends in conflicting prophecies as to the effects which 
would have resulted if free silver laws had been enacted. 
Mr. Brooks Adams argues that the cost of bullion 
silver, after that metal has been discarded as a money 
medium, ceases to be a public question, and that the real 
question in which the commercial world is interested is the 
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degree in which the value of gold is being enhanced by the 
holders of debt. Heseems to regard the aggregate volume 
of exchangeable credits,including both specie, paper money, 
and whatever figures as means of purchase, as serving also 
in establishing prices. A declining scale of prices extend- 
ing over long periodssends the world back toward barbarism, 
while an advancing condition of prices is a chief factor in 
promoting civilization. It is the advent of cheap gold and 
silver at all times, according to Mr. Adams, that has 
‘*boomed ” the world forward to a higher plane of prosper- 
ity than before. This view of the case kas never been 
more elaborately argued by Alison or Carey, Jones or 
Stewart, than it is by Mr. Adams. It is singular, how- 
ever, that Mr. Adams should commit so great a breach 
of logic as to confound the acts of various governments 
refusing further free coinage to silver, with a diminished 
circulation of silver coin, or even with a lessened coinage 
of silver itself. Obviously, if standard silver coins are 
issued in quantities equal to or exceeding the quantities 
coined in former periods, and especially if these all cir- 
culate either in person or through silver certificates issued 
in their stead, notwithstanding the prohibition of free coin- 
age, then no fact has occurred which, with the views 
entertained by Mr. Brooks Adams as to the cause of falling 
prices, could have any other effect than to raise prices. 
The annual reports of our Director of the Mint for 1883 
and 1893 show that during the intervening decade there 
was an inflation in the aggregate volume of gold and silver 
circulating in the world’s thirty-eight principal nations, 
and only a contraction in the element of paper currency. 
But especially has silver increased, from 2,711 millions of 
dollars in 1883 to 4,042 millions of dollars in 1893, a silver 
inflation of 1,329 millionsof dollars. In view of this actual 
silver inflation, the various demonetizing acts concerning 
silver can no more be charged with lowering prices of 
commodities than an act prohibiting the use of liquors 
could be charged with some general hygienic effect, good 
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or bad, upon the public health, when it appeared that, not- 
withstanding this prohibitory act, three times the usual 
quantity of liquors had been made and drank. So far as 
prices could have been affected by the actual coinage of 
silver between 1883 and 1893, they ought to have risen, for 
in that period an addition of almost exactly fifty per cent 
was made to the world’s volume of silver coinage, and so 
far as our own country is concerned, this added silver 
coinage actually circulates through silver certificates. 

The remarkable feature in this silver discussion is 
that men so intelligent as Mr. Brooks Adams and Prof. 
Farnham should fail to meet and fully apprehend each 
other’s position. Mr. Adams does not meet Mr. Farnham’s 
position, that if the production of silver at the mines con- 
tinues to proceed at a cost of 30d per ounce, and if at that 
cost the world’s demand can be profitably furnished, then no 
international agreement or treaty demand for coinage can 
force silver up to its former ratio based on a relative cost 
of production of 60d per ounce. On the other hand, Mr. 
Farnham does not meet Mr. Adams’ point, that the progress 
of mankind has been largely due to the cheapening of the 
value of coins, and hence, the more apparent it becomes 
that silver will never recover its former ratio to gold, the 
greater must be the profits and prosperity of that country 
which is first and fastest to get over to the silver basis. 
To this, however, it may be replied, that the profits of 
sustaining the bimetallic standard have always accrued to 
double standard countries in those periods when the double 
standard country is successfully winning over other coun- 
tries to its policy, and so is, therefore, receiving back coins 
of the dearer metal which it had heroically parted with in 
purchase of the cheaper. But if it be finally discovered 
that a parting of the ways has come, and that silver will 
never again be produced from the mines at its old cost, 
then it would seem hopeless to look for any disposition in 
other countries to purchase the coined silver of the double 
standard country with gold. 
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vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
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requisite postage must be inclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. 


The Charities of New York. 
JOHN P. RITTER. 


Twenty-two million dollars is a close estimate of the 
amount that will be expended for benevolent and correc- 
tional purposes in New York State before the close of the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1894, exclusive of the 
benefactions by church societies and individuals. Of them 
no estimate is possible. Only State, county, municipal 
and incorporated institutions for the relief of the depend- 
ent and needy are included. Such a sum would at first 
blush seem more than adequate. On the contrary, judg- 
ing from the récent past, the fiscal year ending September 
30th, 1895, will add from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 to these 
expenditures. In 1883 the charities included in the above 
estimate expended $9,938,000; in 1888 about $13,315,000, 
and in 1893 about $20,408,000. From 1888 to 1893 the 
average increase each year exceeded $1,400,000. If this 
rate shall be maintained, it will require an annual outlay 
of from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 to support the public 
and incorporated institutions in New York State ten years 
hence. These figures render state charity a problem for 
the sociologist. The State alone would not prove a cheer- 
ful giver for so broad an emergency; but in this country 
many philanthropists are ready to ameliorate human suffer- 
ing according to their views and means. The benevolence 
of private citizens is eager to meet the genuine needs of 
the helpless. A wide difference exists between public and 
private charities. 
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Public charity is a tax on the unwilling. It is admin- 
istered with grudging economy. Figures are carefully 
compiled, estimates made, and appropriations given with 
the sole object of making the cost to the community as 
small as possible. No sentiment or joy of doing good 
lightens the burden of such alms-giving. It is simply a 
question of buying the most social security and relief for 
the least money. The unfortunate burdens on the people 
are regarded as mere social! units which the public supports 
with other units of taxation. Institutions directly con- 
trolled by the state are managed—in New York at least— 
with fair liberality. In the county and municipal estab- 
lishments the expenditure is small. The almshouse of 
Chenango County, N.Y., in the year 1892 supported its in- 
mates at a cost of $36.95 per capita, or 71 cents a week, for 
clothing, board and lodging. The paupers of New York 
City, during the same year, cost the community $2.82 a 
week. This fairly reflects the greater economy in money 
at which a like standard of living can be maintained in the 
country than in a metropolis. Even in New York City, 
persons outside the almshouse could be found whose actual 
cost of maintenance fell below the expenditure of the 
county on its paupers. Life in almshouses should not be 
made intolerable by parsimony. Many of those who are 
obliged to seek their shelter are respectable old people, 
and have led useful lives. The founder of the first suc- 
cessful pictorial newspaper in America, and who had made 
several fortunes at times, wasin his later years a depend- 
ent on the bounty of the city of Boston. All unfortunate 
persons have a humane claim upon the community for a 
living. The authorities should give them every comfort 
compatible with a reasonable economy. ‘The worthless 
vagrants, who seek in the almshouses a refuge from labor, 
are a different class. 

Private charities are generally liberally administered. 
In most instances they have been founded by gifts of 
wealthy persons, and are supported by endowments and 
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voluntary contributions. Each institution has some specific 
object—the care of orphans, the relief of the sick, the 
succor of the infirm, etc.—and everything possible is done 
for the comfort and happiness of the beneficiaries. The 
governing boards are composed of philanthropic men or 
women, who take a personal pride in maintaining a high 
standard of excellence in the administration of the affairs 
of their respective institutions, and in making them models 
of their kind. Indeed, the State, which is bound for 
political reasons to care for its dependent members, would 
be utterly powerless to do so were it not for this private 
aid. A few figures make this fact clear. For the year 
ending September 30, 1892, the appraised valuation of the 
plants of charitable institutions in the state of New York 
amounted to $75,014,802.96. Of this amount, $50,155,170 
was specified as representing the property of private cor- 
porations. Out of the $20,408,000 expended for charitable, 
correctional and reformatory purposes during the year 
ending September 30, 1893, about $12,938,000 represented 
the expenditures of private corporations, while the public 
institutions spent only $7,470,000. 

New York City bears the greater part of this burden. 
It is the Mecca of the poor and the afflicted, who crowd into 
its institutions and asylums from all parts of the country 
and from foreign lands. It has hospitals devoted to gen- 
eral and special purposes; asylums for foundlings and 
orphans; homes for the fallen, the indigent and the aged; 
schools for the blind and the deaf and dumb, besides an 
incalculable number of societies and associations designed 
for the relief of poverty and suffering. All these have 
developed from beginnings as small as the germ cell or 
protoplasm relatively to man the individual. 

Think of New York without an almshouse and almost 
without a beggar. Good Diedrich Knickerbocker assures 
us that when William Kieft reigned in New Amsterdam 
his jurisprudence was especially directed against the cry- 
ing sin of poverty. Vagrants and beggars found as scant 
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welcome as they find to-day in the thrifty state of Con- 
necticut. The testy Dutch governor contrived a means for 
their punishment as ingenious as it was effectual. He 
rigged up a kind of gallows on which the culprit was 
hoisted by a rope fastened to his waistband, and kept 
‘‘dangling and sprawling between heaven and earth for 
an hour or two at a time, to the great delight of the 
respectable citizens, who flocked to see the novel exhibi- 
tion.”” Deserving poor persons—that is, those whose 
poverty could not be attributed to any shortcomings of 
their own—were generally relieved by their kind-hearted 
neighbors. 

The records of those times show that in 1699, after 
the conquest of the New Netherlands by the English, and 
when Johannes De Peyster was mayor of New York, the 
poor received partial relief in their homes, or were pro- 
vided with lodgings in private houses. Very few needed 
such assistance, although the population of the city 
amounted to 6,000 souls. There being no public institu- 
tion for the relief of the indigent, there could be no pau- 
perism; for until the poor are lodged in an almshouse at 
public expense they are not in evidence as paupers. 

But as it has always been regarded as a very salutary 
thing for those who subsist on the bounty of the public to 
be made to feel the degradation of their position, the city 
fathers got together in 1707 and enacted a law for that 
wise purpose. All persons provided with food and cloth- 
ing at the city’s expense were required to wear a badge 
upon the sleeve formed of the letters N. Y. in blue or red 
cloth. This was to indicate, no doubt, that in return for 
the charity they had been compelled to ask, they surren- 
dered all proprietary interest in themselves to the city. It 
was probably hoped that very few persons would volun- 
tarily submit to such conditions. 

As population increased, however, and the necessity 
of providing for the indigent in a more effectual manner 
became apparent, certain wealthy and humane citizens, in 
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1714, presented a petition to Robert Lurting, Esq., the 
mayor, and to the corporation, setting forth the utility of 
erecting a substantial building for the reception of various 
classes of the poor, and as a house of correction. The 
proposition was gravely considered at an aldermanic meet- 
ing, and aldermen Roome, Bayard, Fell and Burger, with 
three other citizens, were appointed a committee to select 
a suitable plot of ground and purchase materials for the 
structure. They decided that an almshouse and petty 
prison should be removed as far from the city limits as 
possible, and consequently chose a spot in the suburbs 
called the Vineyard—the very place where now stands the 
old City Hall. 

The house erected thereon was sixty-five feet long by 
twenty-four wide, was two stories high, and had a good 
roomy cellar that could be turned to use in case of neces- 
ity. This was the first charitable institution established in 
New York, and it was soon filled with paupers. It was 
such a novelty that on pleasant afternoons scores of people 
from the city drove and walked out to be shown through 
its dormitories and cells. John Seabring, the superin- 
tendent, extended every courtesy to these visitors. The 
first physician of the almshouse, Doctor John Van Buren, 
held his office for thirty years. His salary was one hun- 
dred pounds a year, out of which he was expected to find 
his own medicines. The institution was governed by a 
board of trustees, who met regularly once a week to: audit 
accounts and to pass upon matters of government. 

It was an ample establishment, designed to embrace 
all branches of public charity and correction. There was 
a house for paupers, a hospital for the sick, a home for 
orphans, an asylum for lunatics and a prison for the refrac- 
tory—all under one roof and in charge of one superintend- 
ent. This was as economical an arrangement as could 
have been devised. The house for the poor was supported 
out of what was then called the minister’s fund, a small 
tax levied upon the inhabitants, and by voluntary con- 
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tributions, which at first were very liberal. No regular 
chaplain was appointed to the institution, the clergymen 
of the city taking turns each week in attending to the 
spiritual needs of the inmates. Later on, in 1771, the 
New York Hospital received its charter, mainly through 
the instrumentality of Drs. Peter Middleton, John Jones 
and Samuel Bard. Its subsequent history is intimately 
associated with the progress of charity in this city. 

During the Revolutionary war it became necessary to 
remove the city’s wards, first to Westchester, and after- 
ward to Poughkeepsie, under the charge of Superintend- 
ent John Forbes. But while the British remained in 
possession of New York the poor and the refractory were 
still received into the almshouse and permitted to draw 
King’s rations. In consequence of the destructive fire 
which occurred on the 21st of September, 1776, three hun- 
dred destitute persons were sheltered there. 

On the establishment of peace, the poor at Pough- 
keepsie returned to the city, under the superintendence of 
Samuel Dodge, and as there were large numbers besides, 
reduced to beggary by the war and compelled to seek aid 
from the public, it was found necessary to erect several 
additions to the almshouse for their accommodation. But 
even these soon proved inadequate. New York had 
entered upon the first stages of its marvelous growth. In 
1790 its population was 33,031, and in 1800 it was 60,489. 
This wonderful increase was partly the result of an influx 
from the country, and partly of foreign immigration. 
The number of the poor was added to exceedingly, and it 
became indispensably necessary to build a more commo- 
dious almshouse. Accordingly a brick structure, two hun- 
dred and sixty feet long by forty-four wide, was erected 
on Chambers Street and opened to the public in 1795. 

About this time a spirit of philanthropy took posses- 
sion of the people. The rich vied with each other in 
administering to the wants of the poor, and various 
benevolent societies and institutions were established. 
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The widow with small children was cared for by a society 
of women; by another, clothing was provided for the 
naked; a provident society supplied imprisoned debtors - 
and other necessitous persons with refreshments, and at a 
later period an orphan asylum and a Magdalen house were 
supported by endowments and voluntary contributions. 

Finally, in the year 1811, the new almshouse at 
Bellevue was projected. On August 11 of that year the cor- 
ner-stone was laid by Mayor De Witt Clinton; but it was 
not rendered fit for the reception of inmates until 1816. 
The building was 320 feet long by fifty wide, and had two 
wings in dimensions one hundred feet by fifty. It cost 
$500,000, an enormous sum in those days. Soon after its 
occupancy a malignant fever broke out, which made great 
havoc among the patients and led to the establishment of 
the Fever Hospital. 

In the meantime the population of the city had nearly 
doubled. In 1810 the number of inhabitants was 96,373, 
and in 1820, 123,706. In 1817 was founded the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of Deaf Mutes. As early as 
1807 the sympathy of the benevolent John Stanford had 
been excited by the deplorable condition of these unfort- 
unates in the city almshouse. He formed them into a 
class, and with the aid of an assistant began teaching them 
to write. This was probably the first effort to instruct 
them made in America. About ten years later a number 
of benevolent gentlemen became interested in their wel- 
fare and the necessary steps were taken to incorporate an 
asylum for their benefit. 

The managers of the New York Hospital made early 
and incessant efforts to mitigate the horrors and alleviate 
the sufferings of the insane. In 1808 they erected an 
edifice for the exclusive use of this class on ground 
adjacent to their hospital building, and Dr. Archibald 
Bruce was placed in charge. In 1820 their large and 
commodious asylum at Bloomingdale was opened for the 
reception of insane patients, and for seventy-three years has 
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fully answered the expectations of the public. Now they 
are erecting the most perfect institution of the kind in the 
world on a beautiful tract of land in Westchester County, 
near White Plains. 

Prior to 1824 no institution in New York was devoted 
to the reformation of juvenile delinquents. Children con- 
fined for small offenses were crowded into the State and 
city penitentiaries. Their morals were often corrupted 
permanently by enforced contact with older and more 
hardened criminals. In that year the State legislature 
enacted a law providing for the establishment of a House 
of Refuge in New York City, the first of its kind in the 
United States. The experiment of juvenile reformation 
thus attempted was described by Governor Clinton in his 
annual message of 1826 as ‘‘ perhaps the best penitentiary 
institutions which had ever been devised by the wit and 
established by the beneficence of man.”” During the year 
just ended, 809 children were placed under its protection. 

Bellevue Hospital was founded in 1826, and the New 
York Institution for the Blind in 1831. Since then the 
number of charitable institutions in this city has multi- 
plied beyond enumeration. The Catholic church, which 
had but one chapel in the city at the close of the last 
century, now has scores of hospitals, asylums, and homes 
that represent an invested capital of many millions. 

Many would like to see all charities administered by 
the government; but this would require an increase in 
taxation that would be regarded as insupportable. It 
would also do away with the incentive to private benefac- 
tions; for most men would consider their duty done when 
they had paid the tax. It is wiser to leave the problem 
to be solved by private effort. The state should bear its 
share of the burden; but private charity may be stimu- 
lated by state aid more effectually than at present. 

In this city, with the increase in number of the de- 
pendent classes, there has been a corresponding increase 
of private effort for their relief and of contributions for 
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their support. This increase will continue in the future. 
A smaller sum in proportion to the number of beneficiaries 
wiil suffice under the present methods. Charity is now 
discriminating and economical, where it was formerly 
diffuse and prodigal. The immense demands made have 
taught the benevolent to apply their means conservatively. 
Charity has becomea science, founded upon the recognized 
social principle of the greatest possible relief to the 
greatest possible number. 





The Hours of Labor in Continental Europe. 


LAWRENCE IRWELL, 


During the past few years there has been so much 
discussion as to the number of hours which constitute a fair 
day’s work, that some detailed information as to the con- 
dition of the workers in continental Europe may be of 
interest. 

The only countries which control, or profess to con- 
trol, the disposal of the time of adult men and women, are 
Switzerland, France and Austria; but Germany is making 
progress in the same direction, and within a few years 
some drastic legislation may be expected. 

The Swiss Republic enjoys the distinction of having 
been the first country to declare in its very constitution 
(1874) the legislative right of the nation, in its political 
organization, to limit the working day, even for male 
adults. 

The Federal Factory Law of 1877 limits the maximum 
hours of labor for adult workers in factories or workshops 
to eleven per day and ten on Saturdays or public holidays. 
Provision is made for a reduction by order of the Federal 
Council of these maximum hours in unhealthy trades, as 
well as for the interpretation of the law. Cantonal legis- 
latures may institute not more than eight holidays during 
the year, in addition to Sundays, and on these days all 
work is prohibited. The hours of work must, in the 
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months of June, July and August, be between 5 A.M. and 8 
P.M.; during the remainder of the year they must be 
between 6 A.M. and 8 P.M. One hour’s interval during the 
eleven hours of work is obligatory. Exceptional and 
temporary prolongation of the working time is obtainable 
in cases of necessity, ‘‘ but not simply to suit the conven- 
ience of the employer.’’ Sunday labor is absolutely pro- 
hibited for women; it is permitted for male adults where 
it is imperatively necessary. Under no circumstances are 
women allowed to work at night; and on ordinary work- 
ing days any woman having a household to look after is 
free to leave the workshop one-half hour before the mid- 
day interval. Women are prohibited from working for six 
weeks after childbirth—eight weeks altogether. 

The constitutional right of ‘‘ referendum” was exer- 
cised with respect to the law of 1877, and it was upheld by 
a direct vote of the majority of the electors. 

In the course of the year 1890, as a result of the Berlin 
Labor Conference, a law was passed limiting the hours of 
labor of railway workers to ten per day. 

The Swiss Labor Federation demands an extension of 
the factory laws, and a legal reduction of the eleven-hour 
day. 

In France the hours of labor are regulated by a num- 
ber of decrees, the first of which, passed in March, 1848, 
enacted that the working-time in factories and mills should 
not exceed ten hours in Paris and eleven elsewhere. This 
decree was modified by the law of September, 1848, which 
established twelve hours of ‘‘ effective labor” as the maxi- 
mum working day. No inspectors were appointed and no 
attempt was made to strictly enforce the law. A decree 
issued in 1851 exempted certain occupations from the law 
of 1848; it declared that the limit of twelve hours for men 
and women employed in factories should not apply to 
stokers, firemen, watchmen in factories, persons employed 
in the manufacture of glue, or the sponging of woolens 
(décatissage) ; in soap-boiling, tinning, galvanizing metals, 
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casting, or making projectiles of war; or in printing or 
lithographing. Exceptions were extended to the cleaning 
of machinery after working hours, and to any action neces- 
sary in case of accidents. 

In respect to certain occupations, an additional hour 
was conceded to persons employed to wash and stretch 
stuffs in dyeing and bleaching works, and in the manu- 
facture of calico (indienne). Two additional hours were 
granted to cigar factories, refineries and chemical works, 
and a like increase was permitted to proprietors of dyeing, 
sizing, pressing and printing works, upon the understand- 
ing that such additional time should only be allowed upon 
120 days in a year, and that the consent of the mayor, or 
departmental prefect, had been obtained. In 1855 it was 
officially laid down that the twelve-hour limit was confined 
to such factories as were operated by machinery by day, 
or by machinery in motion all day and all night, without 
the extinction of fires; also, that no workshops employing 
less than twenty-one persons in one room came under the 
law of 1848. 

A decree of 1866 gave an additional hour to workers 
in silk factories, but only during sixty days within the 
months of May, June, July and August. 

In May,1874, fifteen factory inspectors were appointed 
to control the operation of the law of 1848 and its amend- 
ments. 

In 1883 more stringent laws were passed for the pro- 
tection of women and children. During 1885, however, a 
retrograde step was taken by the publication of an admin- 
istrative circular, which expressly stated that all workshops 
where machinery was not in use were excluded from the 
operation of the law of 1848. 

A decree was enacted in April, 1889, exempting from 
the observance of the original law all laborers employed 
upon any works in the interest of the government. 

The exceptions to the French factory laws are so 
numerous that, out of the six or seven million persons 
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earning daily or weekly wages, not over one million are 
subject to the provisions of the law. 

In the Department of the Seine, in which Paris is sit- 
uated, there was in 1887 a working population of 83,000 
adult men, more than 28,000 women, and 37,500 children 
of both sexes. Not more than 3,500 of these workers 
were subject to the legal limitation of the hours of labor 
established by the decree of 1848. 

The British consul reports that Frenchmen are present 
in the factories fourteen hours out of the twenty-four; the 
outside workers—such as laborers, masons, carpenters— 
working for as many hours as they choose. 

Since 1880, the ‘‘legal eight-hour day” has formed 
a ‘‘plank”’ in the platform of every labor party in Paris, 
and most of the other large cities. 

During the session of 1890 a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the laboring classes. This commission, in order to 


ascertain whether the working classes were in favor of the 
legislative limitation of the hours of labor, issued a voting 
paper toa large number of Parisian workmen. The result 
was as follows: 


NUMBER 
oF VOTES. 


For a law limiting the working day to eight hours, 

without overtime, - - - - - 5,419 
In favor of an eight-hour day with overtime, 1,513 
For a nine-hour day, - - - - - 1,247 
For a ten-hour day, 7,010 
For an eleven-hour day, 166 
For a twelve-hour day, - - 263 
Totai in favor of legal restriction, 15,618 
Total against legal restriction, 6,776 
Number of spoiled papers, - - - - - 868 

Of the total ballot cast (23,262), some 9,000 voters were 
employed in the trades connected with building and the 
metals. 

The figures speak for themselves; more than sixty-five 
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per cent of the voters asked for legislative regulation, and 
one-third of those who favored legal restriction desired an 
eight-hour day, without overtime. 

The Austrian law of 1889 limits the hours of labor of 
persons employed in factories to eleven, exclusive of an 
hour and a half for refreshment and recuperation ; in mines 
the working day is ten hours, but the rules are liable to 
modification by the Minister of the Interior. 

A permanent extension of time has been given to spin- 
ning mills and silk factories, by which the hours of labor 
have been increased to twelve and thirteen respectively. 
In special cases the industrial officer of the district may 
grant a permit for a temporary increase in working hours 
for a period not exceeding three weeks. 

In Germany the only law relating to adult males, other 
than workers in mines, is one forbidding employers to 
compel men to work on Sundays or feast-days, unless the 
special nature of the industry precludes interruption. 

Through the intervention of the Emperor, a regulation 
was effected in 1888, limiting the shifts in mines where 
high temperature prevails, to eight hours; elsewhere ten- 
hour shifts are still worked. 

Many of the workers in the Prussian government 
industrial establishments have received the boon of an 
eight-hour day. 

The various states forming the empire of Germany 
have no power to legislate upon labor questions of this 
character, and such legislation as does exist is due to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The employment of women in certain kinds of labor, 
considered injurious to health, is forbidden, and they are 
prohibited from working for six weeks after childbirth. 

By a law passed in 1877 and amended in 1887, persons 
under sixteen years of age are not allowed to work more 
than ten hours out of the twenty-four. This regulation, 
however, is very poorly enforced, and factories employing 
young people often run eighty-four hours per week. 
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Artisans usually work eleven or twelve hours per day ; 
the majority of them are, without doubt, in favor of shorter 
hours. 

Belgium has hitherto been one of the countries where 
‘‘freedom”’ of contract has been unrestrained, and where 
factory regulation was, prior to 1884, absent, even as to the 
employment of children. A royal decree in that year pro- 
hibited child labor in mines. Three years since, women 
were working underground as long as fourteen hours a day 
at truck-loading and other heavy work. It is possible, 
however, that the new code of regulations, enacted in 1890, 
having reference to women and children, may have removed 
this blot upon civilization. I have been unable to ascertain 
the details of its provisions up to this date. 

In Belgium the men work on an average about eleven 
hours; but brewers’ employees work from twelve to seven- 
teen. Railway officials and street-car drivers work from 
seventeen to nineteen, in some cases with an intermission 
of one and a half hours, but in others without any oppor- 
tunity for rest. Brickmakers and cabinet-makers are em- 
ployed for at least sixteen hours per day. 

In countries where what is called ‘‘ freedom of con- 
tract” prevails, information of a reliable character is diffi- 
cult toobtain. The following facts have been chiefly taken 
from the reports of the British consuls. The writer has 
had no opportunity for personal investigation in the coun- 
tries mentioned. 

In Saxony the normal working day is seventeen hours, 
with two hours allowance at mealtime. In Baden the 
medium duration of labor is from ten to twelve hours; yet 
in many instances it reaches as high as fifteen hours, this 
being the usual time in cotton mills and china works. 
Seventeen hours is not uncommon in saw-mills. In a 
number of factories in Baden, Sunday labor is, unfor- 
tunately, the rule. The sugar refiners keep their men at 
work for twenty-four hours, after which they have twenty- 
four free. 
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The hours of labor in Russia vary between six and 
twenty, the divergencies in the same branches of industry, 
in the same district, and among establishments whose prod- 
uce sells at the same market price, being so marked that 
no accurate figures can be given. 

In Montenegro the day laborer works from about five 
in the morning until eight; he takes half an hour for break- 
fast, and then works until noon. From noon until two 
o'clock he rests and then works until sunset. These hours 
are slightly varied in winter, when he commences later in 
the morning. The rules as to skilled labor are very 
similar. 

During the year 1873 Spain enacted legislation as to the 
employment of women and children. Since 1885, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy and Russia have either 
adopted, or made more stringent, laws of a similar char- 
acter. But in many instances no serious attempt is made 
to enforce the statutes. 

In Portugal, from sunrise to sunset is the length of the 
ordinary working day, with two or three hours rest at mid- 
day. This appears to be the usual plan in Greece, Turkey, 
Servia, Roumania and Bulgaria. 

There seem to be no general rules in Denmark, 
Sweden or Norway. Consequently it is impossible to give 
any idea of the average hours of work; the convenience of 
the individual employer fixes the hours of the employed. 

Since the Berlin Labor Conference of 1890, there has 
been a great amount of agitation for shorter hours, both in 
France and Germany; but as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, no important legislation has been enacted asa 
result of it. Almost all the labor organizations in the great 
majority of European countries have adopted an eight- 
hour law as a part of their programme, and such a meas- 
ure is advocated in the legislatures of all the most civilized 
nations by the representatives of the wage-earning classes. 
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Current Economic Review. 


THE NEw YorK Herald of Wednesday, August 15, 
published a ‘‘ fake” statement of comparative rates of duty 
under the McKinley law and under the new Gorman law, 
which served to vex and annoy a good many thousand 
persons who bought it supposing it might contain useful 
information as to the actual relative rates. On examination 
it proves to contain the ingenious guesses of its compilers as 
to the ad valorem rates which would be the equivalent of 
the actual specific rates. Nobody knows what ad valorem 
rates would be the equivalent of the specific Gorman rates. 





WHEN THE WALKER reduction was enacted in 1846 there 
was the same feeling in the South that now prevails, that 
it might possibly bring on hard times in the North because 
the North needed money to pay wages to labor. Butit 
was supposed by those who passed it that it could not fail 
to benefit the South, since the South could run its labor 
system without wages. But in 1855 the destruction of 
values throughout the South was so sudden and startling 
that the governors of South Carolina and Mississippi issued 
proclamations declaring that their people were starving by 
hundreds, and that they were powerless to help each other, 
and must be aided from abroad or perish. And yet the 
tariff had been scaled downward on purpose to gratify 
those politicians from the Southern cross-roads, who were 
the identical class consulted in the Gorman bill. It would 
be strictly logical and natural if before the coming Christ- 
mas similar proclamations should issue from these same 
Southern governors calling upon the hated manufacturers 
and bloated millionaires of the North to feed their people. 





THERE IS ENOUGH in the Gorman law to substitute 
importations of competing goods in lieu of their domestic 
production in a large range of commodities. Free salt 
will lessen the activity of our salt works, and foreign salt 
will take the place of domestic throughout the South and 
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in all our ports. The slight difference of five per cent 
between the duty on clothing made up and on the cloths 
used in making it will cause many tons of clothing to be 
imported ready made. The removal of the duties from 
agricultural implements will tend to induce many American 
factories of this kind to remove to Canada. This tendency 
will be heightened by the removal of the lumber duties. 
The repeal of duties on agricultural products will impart 
a lively stimulus to all Canadian industries. The large 
importations of competing goods of many kinds will create 
a temporary demand for banking facilities by increasing 
the applications for discounts on the larger volume of 
commercial paper which will be given for them, unless 
this process shall be arrested by too rapid a disclosure of 
injurious consequences to the manufacturers whose busi- 
ness will be ‘‘held up” by these importations. Altogether, 
it will not be prudent for any who desire to preserve an 
ordinary reputation for sagacity to predict that the new 
tariff law contains any elements calculated to restore 


prosperity. It will at least increase the drain of gold, 
depress still further the wages of labor and discourage 
immigration. 





THE TIN PLATE Consumers’ Association isa New York 
agency of the Welsh tin plate manufacturers. Its mission 
is to discourage the transfer of the tin plate industry from 
Wales, where nearly all the tin plate is made, to the United 
States, where nearly all the tin plate made in Wales is 
used. The ‘‘association’’ recently issued a prospectus 
showing that when the McKinley tariff raised the duty 
from three-tenths of a cent per pound to two and one-fifth 
cents per pound, the revenue on the tin plates consumed in 
this country increased from $6,746,644.58 annually, under 
the lower duty, to $32,879,432.43 for three years, under the 
higher, being an average of $10,956,477.47 per year. ‘The 
reformers style the duty of three-tenths of one cent per 
pound a duty ‘‘ for revenue only,” because it failed to pro- 
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tect. But they deny that the duty of two and one-fifth cents 
per pound, though it produces nearly $4,000,000 a year 
more revenue than the other, is a revenue duty, because in 
addition to its revenue function it also starts American 
manufacture of tin plates. The duty that produces most 
revenue is not the best revenue duty if any American 
begins to manufacture under it. The circular also shows 
that in 1890, under the low duty, the consumers of tin plates 
in the United States used 674,664,458 pounds, which cost 
them, duty included, $27,493,072.31, being $0.0407 per 
pound. Under the higher duty, in three years the con- 
sumers used 2,187,888,197 pounds of tin plate, which cost 
them, including the duty,$98,280,5 30.25, being $0.0448 per 
pound. Theconsumer was paying only four one-hundredths 
of a cent a pound more for his tin plates, while the govern- 
ment was getting two and one-fifth cents revenue on every 
pound. Consumers paid $8,751.55 ‘‘tax” on their tin plate 
for three years and the Treasury got $32,879,432 of revenue. 
By repealing the duty the Welsh price of tin plates will 
goup. The Treasury will lose eleven millions a year of 
revenue, and the consumers will presumptively save 
$8,751.55 tax, while American industries will lose in 
various ways $20,000,000 annually in wages. 





THE ULTIMATE CAUSE of the passage of the new tariff 
bili, overthrowing in intent the protective policy in the 
United States, is the weakness of the freed black race as a 
political factor in the present government of the Union. 
This political weakness of the black race, notwithstanding 
their endowment with the constitutional right to vote, 
resulted in the consolidation of the whites of the Southern 
States intoasort of ‘‘mobocratic’’ Prussia, too united and 
powerful to be otherwise than the key to power, of parties, 
and to the selection of a President. This became clear 
from the moment President Hayes abandoned the policy of 
giving federal protection to the political rights of the freed 
race in the South. With that event, mob or shot-gun rule 
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at the polls, and average public perjury on the part of elec- 
tion officers in miscounting and excluding votes, virtually 
repealed the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution so far as the South was concerned. 
When the South had thus become solidified, its large elec- 
toral vote naturally became the first factor in controlling 
Democratic politics in the nation at large. Mr. Cleveland, 
seeing this fact, astutely inferred that his path to power 
lay in binding this solid South to himself by that policy of 
freer importation to foreign competing manufactures which 
tends to sever the commercial relations of the South with 
the North. This astute but coarse sagacity caused his 
conversion, toward the close of his first term, from a mod- 
erate protectionist into a violent free trade propagandist. 
He saw that the solid South formed the pretorian guard 
which he must command if he wanted to be Cesar. This 
tied to him the solid South, as he hadexpected. The less- 
informed vote of the North co-operated, with the many 
vagaries comprehended under the Populist, Social-Labor 
and Farmers’ Alliance clans, to create a deflection in both 
parties amounting toa million votes. This deflection lost 
to the Republican party six Western States, and gave the 
Democratic party that large majority in Congress which 
has done the deed. 





DURING the first half of the year 1894, the twenty-two 
leading railways of the country have made a further 
aggregate decline in their gross earnings for the half year 
of $51,146,541. In the single month of May, 1894, the 
gross earnings of 140 roads fell, in comparison with the 
May of the preceding year, from $288,500,000 to $240,900,- 
000, or by $47,600,000 gross. Their net earnings in the 
same period fell from $79,500,000 in May, 1893, to $63,237,- 
ooo in May, 1894. On August 7, 1893, Congress was 
called together, in great panic, on the ground that the 
decline of the reserve of gold in the Federal Treasury had 
gone below the ‘‘ danger line” of $100,000,000, and unless 
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the purchase of silver were discontinued, the public would 
soon refuse to take the government’s ‘‘greenbacks”’ at 
par. Congress repealed the silver purchase clause of the 
Sherman law, but this did not stop the depletion of the 
gold reserve. This finally became so low that the Secretary 
of the Treasury was compelled to borrow $50,000,000 in 
gold, which was forthwith stuffed into the Treasury barely 
in time to bring the stock, for a few days, slightly above 
$100,000,000. Then it ebbed again, and now the gold 
reserve is down to $52,000,000, the net excess of exports 
over imports of gold since January first having been 
$72,972,958. Other conditions are worse than a year ago. 
Fewer men are employed; wages are lower. Bankruptcies 
in 1894 have decreased from 1893, but vagabondage, 
disorder and crime have increased so greatly over 1893 as 
to attract the attention of our most conservative judges. 
Yet, the tariff law has still to develop its consequences and 
the deeper disorder is to come. 





THE TEXTILE AND pottery industries are the first to shut 
down under the Gorman tariff. Before it is yet signed, 
twenty-two out of twenty-seven mills at New Bedford have 
closed, and the remaining five are expected to follow suit 
within a few days; six of the great Fall River mills have 
closed since the President reached Buzzard’s Bay. The 
exterior form of the tariff effect is the cut in wages made 
necessary by the cut in duties under the Gorman bill. 
The withdrawal of the men from work follows on the crude 
theory that these reductions are acts of individual oppres- 
sion. Eleven thousand new idlers are created at New 
Bedford and a larger number at Fall River. The mills at 
Lowell are awaiting the result of the strikes at New Bed- 
ford and Fall River before making a like cut in wages. 
Similar strikes and lockouts are closing the pottery indus- 
tries in part at Baltimore, Trenton and elsewhere. Pre- 
sumptively these are not instances of individual blame or 
responsibility. They are like the closing of banks in 
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1893. Even the advocates of ‘‘ tariff reform” concede that 
the hypothetical blessings of that egregious fraud must be 
purchased by great antecedent disasters. Generally these 
disasters are so costly that the people get disgusted and go 
back to protection without waiting for the coveted advan- 
tages which are expected to flow from free importations. 
The country is now losing one million dollars a day in 
wagesin the interests of tariff reform, and the rate of loss is 
on the increase. Meanwhile, German and English expo- 
nents of the textile industries universally see in the Gor- 
man tariff an invitation to the foreign manufacturers to 
supersede the American in all our markets. It becomes a 
serious question whether American political institutions 
can very long stand the strain of being obliged to continue 
for several years under the domination of a party whose 
influence upon the public welfare has been discovered to 
be disastrous. More than a year has elapsed since public 
opinion, if a free and full vote had been constitutionally 
possible, would have recorded its lack of confidence in the 
revenue reform craze. But a penitent people finds itself 
powerless to make its penitence effective. The car of the 
free trade juggernaut must move on, whoever is crushed 
under its wheels. 





THE INVESTIGATION by the Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin into the availibility for educational purposes, 
in connection with that institution, of Prof. Richard T 
Ely’s socialistic views, calls attention to a problem in educa- 
tional experience in which the University of Wisconsin 
does not stand alone. Prof. Ely is said to deny so much 
of the charge as relates to his acting as the entertainer or 
adviser of an organizer of strikes, but such denial, if made, 
would be incongruous with his known views, and would 
relate to a secondary and immaterial feature of the charge. 
Every political economist should be free to give such advice 
as he thinks proper, to any person engaged in conducting 
a strike, and the question of dining and wining the strike 
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organizer at his house is strictly a private and social ques- 
tion with which neither the public nor the cause of educa- 
tion has any concern. The real question in Prof. Ely’s 
case is whether his teachings are calculated to promote 
social sanity and good judgment or the reverse. Lieut. 
Totten’s services as a teacher were recently dispensed 
with at Yale University because he adopted a theory that 
he could foretell the end of the world by mathematical cal- 
culations based on apocalyptic texts, and that the event 
was about to occur. Such theories are quietly suppressed 
by the best educators as unfavorable to socialsanity. Prof. 
Ely has struck a mushy and immature vein on questions 
growing out of inequality in the distribution of wealth; 
but so many others have done the same, that a board of 
regents which should endeavor to rule out such teachings 
would find itself engaged almost in expounding a new sys- 
tem. Probably the majority of mankind incline to the 
opinion that equality in the distribution of wealth is the 
ideal toward which society should tend, and for which 
legislators should labor. A few economists have struck 
the key that the greatest equality and abundance in the 
distribution of enjoyable or consumable wealth is promoted 
rather than hindered by inequality in the ownership of 
productive wealth. It can not be claimed, however, that 
this doctrine has even penetrated the understanding of 
many of our teachers of political economy. Until it shall 
do so, they will be very likely to range themselves more or 
less openly with the socialists. The faculty of any college 
becomes a misleading and mischevious element in any 
community if it contains no man competent to teach its 
students that equality in the distribution of productive 
wealth is a fool’s paradise, which can exist only among the 
very lowest order of savages. Instead of being the goal 
toward which civilization is tending, it is the pit of barbar- 
ism from which it has been dug, as it has dug its way out of 
the stone epoch. If there is anything in Prof. Ely’s writ- 
ings which emphasises the advantages in rates of wages, 
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and the greater stability of industries, that results from 
the concentration in the control of capital which is part of 
the existing industrial order,it has escaped our observation. 
We do not think he will claim to have taught this phase of 
economic doctrine. And until he is disposed to do so, we 
can readily conceive that his influence might become one- 
sided, and, in fact, puerile. 





THE ADDITION TO the world’s annual production and 
store of gold through the development of mining in South 
Africa gives comfort to bimetallists who think that a large 
production of gold means cheaper gold, and cheaper gold 
means dearer silver. 

Price in such instances does not depend on quantity 
produced, but upon cost, and the price of silver does not 
depend upon the cost of gold. A British merchant, Mr. 
William Walker, of London, waxes eloquent, and writes 
that ‘‘ Africa, golden Africa, is marching steadily onward 
to the rescue of the Indian rupee, and every hundred 
thousand ounces of pure new gold sent out from Johannes- 
burg is just one nail less in the coffin of poor old silver.” 

Mr. Moreton Frewen writes that ‘‘The Randt gold 
camp at Johannesburg, which dates back only to 1887, 
and produced but a monthly average of 16,000 ounces 
in 1888, produces since April, 1893, 


Monthly. Monthly. 

May, 116,911 ounces. July, 126,169 ounces. 

June, 122,907 ‘ Aug., 136,069 ‘* 

‘‘The production of August, if sustained, puts this 
single camp in advance of the gold production of the entire 
United States.” 

If the production of gold increases faster, relatively 
speaking, than other kinds of wealth and than population, 
giving us a larger relative quantity to transact the business 
of the world, it impresses us that we will have less need 
than ever of silver as money. 
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This department is devoted to answering questions of fact 
or theory. Although we do not regard ourselves equipped to 
answer all questions that may be asked, we shall willingly give 
whatever information we possess, provided the inquiries are 
made in good faith; to guarantee this, we ask that all communi- 
cations be accompanied by the full name and address of the 
writer. Correspondents complying with this condition may be 
assured that their communications will receive attention, and 
if they are not answered in the next issue, they may assume 
that it is either through want of space, or that time is needed 
to get accurate information. Anonymous communications will 
receive only waste-basket attention. 





To a Socialist in Queensland. 


Mr. Henry W. Parkinson, associate manager of the 
Institute .of Civil Engineers at Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia, writes the following inquiries, viz.: First, has 
existing economic law for the distribution of wages, savings, 
profit, rent, and interest, any equitable principle behind it 
which will prevent it from being superseded in the course 
of industrial evolution? Secondly, in your work upon 
the principles of social economics, do you anywhere indi- 
cate the course of further evolution in such laws of dis- 
tribution? Do you not rather justify the permanence of 
things as they are? 

24. Ans. The function of ‘‘indicating the course of 
further evolution’’ has been ably undertaken by Plato in 
his ideal ‘‘ Republic,”’ by John the Divine in the book of 
Revelations, by Sir Thomas More in his ‘‘Utopia,” by 
Fourier in his ‘‘ Theory of the Four Movements,” by Mr. 
William Miller, by Mr. Bellamy, and by a few less preten- 
tious professional fortune-tellers, who have their clientele 
of respectful listeners. If our correspondent wishes to 
know whether men, having nothing to eat, nothing to 
wear and nothing to do, will ever go to work without being 
paid wages, or whether a time will come when all will have 
so much that wages will no longer buy their labor, we can 
only say that we have no definite means of knowing that 
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such a state of things will ever supersede the existing 
order. We know of no coming order of things when 
houses and lands can be obtained without rent, when men 
will invest capital in paying wages except under the im- 
pulse of a hope of profit, or when the active use of produc- 
tive capital will be loaned without interest. In this sense 
we humbly plead ignorance of- the true nature of any 
millenium which is to come after things as they are. 

Our correspondent thinks that profits, rent and interest 
are all unearned increment and ought to be appropriated 
by the community at large, 7. ¢., by the entire 1,400,000,- 
000 persons now inhabiting the planet. For the people 
of any one state or community to appropriate them would 
be spoliation, of the same quality as for one individual to 
do so. 

One difficulty in the way of such an appropriation is 
that there is no organization in existence competent to 
represent so numerous a creditor, nor to sign a receipt for 
either the profits, the rent or the interest as for all man- 
kind. Another would be that it would be difficult to effect 
a distribution among 1,400,000,000 people of the rent, the 
profits and the interests of each transaction. 

These difficulties may not appear so large to Mr. 
Parkinson as they do to us. But if he will recall the 
circumstance that the Anti-Corn Laws League declined to 
distribute among the very few donors of the fund the com- 
paratively small sum of £420,000 raised to repeal the corn 
laws in 1846, on the ground that it was physically impos- 
sible, and that the virtuous and public-spirited citizens of 
Chicago declined for the same reason to distribute to the 
donors any part of the $7,000,000 subscribed to aid sufferers 
by the great conflagration in that city in 1870, it ought 
not to be difficult for him to admit that it would be difficult 
to return to each one of the 1,400,000,000 inhabitants of the 
globe the exact proportion in which he may have contributed 
to the profits on the sale of an orange which is bought for 
three cents, and sold for four. If it could not be done in 
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one instance it is more difficult to see how it can be done 
in all! 

In conclusion Mr. Parkinson asks us, ‘‘ What determines 
the necessary social labor? I mean the number of laborers 
required.” 

We answer, in the first instance the wages offered and 
accepted determine the number of laborers required, in 
the same sense as the number, size and location of the nets 
set, and baited hooks dangled at the proper depth, determines 
the number of fish which will be caught. 

Mr. Parkinson further asks, ‘‘If land and machinery 
are private property, and self-acting automatic machinery 
is still further introduced, and that to an enormous extent, 
what is to become of the man who owns neither land nor 
machinery ?” 

We answer, if the land can be made to produce with- 
out labor and the machinery to run without labor, then, as 
all things will be costless and of no value, he will simply 
help himself to the limitless store of gratuitous commodi- 
ties. But if the land and machinery shall continue to 
require some small modicum of labor to run them, say an 
hour a day, he will do the hour’s work and will get for it a 
wage as much larger than he now gets for nine hours’ work 
as the increased reinforcement of his manual labor power 
by machinery renders his one hour’s work more productive 
than his nine hours’ now is. 





Panics and Bank Notes. 
MADISON, WISs., July 27, 1894. 
EDITOR SOCIAL ECONOMIST: 

(1) Comparing the panics of '37,’73 and ’93, which do 
you consider as the most disastrous? (2) Do you think if 
the safety-fund system, as advocated by Horace White and 
John Jay Knox, had been in vogue in 1893, that a greater 
proportion of banks would have been saved? (3) Do you 
consider it advisable to continue the bond security system 
after 1907? Ifso, why? (4) Asa whole, which system do 
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economists prefer, the safety-fund or bond-security system? 
Any information which you can give us will be fully appre- 
ciated. Yours truly, 

R. W. JACKMAN. 

25. Ans. (1) The panics of ’37 and ’54—'57 and 1893, 
not yet ended, were all vastly more disastrous than the 
stock flurry of 1873. The latter is chiefly referred to by 
those who wish to argue that a panic is possible during a 
protective period. 

(2) The safety-fund system was a scheme for insuring 
bank-note holders from loss on their notes, and had nothing 
to do with indemnifying depositors against the insolvency 
of banks which made bad loans. Hence it could have no 
merit relatively to the dilemma of the banks in ’93, or 
under the bond-secured system of notes, for under the 
latter the notes of a failed bank have usually stood ata 
slight premium over gold, and have always been secure 
without possibility of loss. What the banks in ’93 needed 
was means of paying their deposits, not of redeeming their 
notes. 

(3) No! The bond-security system is applicable only 
toa period when redemption of the bank note is made only 
in the greenback, and has no applicability to a system 
under which the bank note is redeemed in coin. As we 
expect to return to the latter long before 1907, we there- 
fore expect the legal tender act to be repealed and redemp- 
tion of bank notes in coin to be resumed before that date. 
When that is done, bond security will also have disappeared, 
as the two systems of bond security and coin redemption 
are as repugnant to each other as breathing through gills 
and breathing through lungs. 

(4) Only American economists have discussed either 
the ‘‘safety-fund”’ or the ‘‘ bond-security’”’ system, as both 
are American devices. Europeans have regarded theirs 
as the only generally orthodox basis on which to issue 
paper money. Ricardo, however, favored a currency of 
bank notes secured by deposits of government securities. 
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Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 

CRIME.—As Involved in the Recent Strikes, by D. McG. 
Means; as involved in Recent Manifestations of Anarchy, by 
Henry Holt; as shown in New York Police Corruption, by 
John Brooks Leavitt, and as appearsin The World’s General 
Statistics, by Henry Charles Lea—all in Zhe Forum for 
August. 

Mr. Means takes the old-fashioned physical force 
view, that of course crime is all and purely wrong, the law- 
making and law-enforcing powers are always divinely 
right, and that the whole issue is one of the ability of the 
former to tread out and stamp out the latter. He com- 
mends Cleveland for stamping out anarchy in its strike 
manifestations, but is politely silent on the point that 
Cleveland was largely voted for as a representative of 
anarchic elements, and has preached and practiced anarchy, 
on certain lines, as effectively as any professional dema- 
gogue could well do. 

Henry Holt argues that it is folly to wait for an an- 
archist to commit a crime—he should be killed in advance. 
This prescription, to say the least, savors slightly of an- 
archy itself. 

Mr. Leavitt holds that New York is too bad a town for 
an honest man to live in, and that the best thing for him 
to do is to move out of it and live in a smaller town, asa 
certain Mr. Lot did in the case of Sodom. 

Mr. Lea, as the result of many statistics, inclines to 
Horace Greeley’s view of curing criminals, viz., that the 
best thing to do is to give the convict a quarter-section of 
land and a span of mules and let him begin life again, under 
conditions of greater ease and freedom and better society. 

EXPENSES OF LIVING.—Englishmen; How They Spend 
Their Money, by Price Collier, in Zhe Forum for August. 
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This article contains an error of statement which, though 
it also supplies the materials for correcting it, is likely to 
be widely copied. Itsays(p. 738) the Englishman ‘‘ spends 
$960,000,000 for food, $405,000,000 for tea and $700,000, - 
ooo for liquors.”” The careless reader will infer that all the 
food of Englishmen costs but a trifle more than their 
liquors, whereas their meats alone cost more nearly $3,200- 
* 000,000, or nearly five times as much as their liquors. The 
correction is supplied on p. 732, where the writer, after 
summing up this same food bill, says, ‘‘he washes down 
these tidbits and some millions of tons of beef, mutton, 
pork, rice and potatoes desides with heavy malt liquors, etc., 
costing $700,000,000 a year.”” Every reader who happens 
to overlook this sentence will infer from the article that 
the meat bill is included in the food bill, and that both 
together but slightly exceed the liquor bill. 


INCOME Tax.—The Civil War Income Tax, by Joseph 
A. Hill, in The Quarterly Journal of Economics for July. 
Shows that ‘‘ during the ten years that it was assessed it 
yielded $376,000,000, which was more than one-fifth of the 
total interval revenue for that period.” This, however, 
‘*will hardly explain or justify the movement in favor of a 
personal income tax of the form now proposed and under 
the present conditions.” 


IRISH INDUSTRIES.—A Great Experiment, by T. W. 
Russell, M.P., in The Fortnightly Review for July. Showing 
what has been done to aid Irish fisheries, agriculture and 
manufactures, through the provisions contained in certain 
acts passed under the secretaryship of Mr. Balfour whereby 
a definite fund of £41,250 annually (or £1,500,000 prin- 
cipal) was taken from the church surplus fund and applied 
to the development of Irish industries. 


LABOR.—The Failure of the Labor Commission, by Bea- 
trice Webb, in Zhe Nineteenth Century for July. Miss 
Webb points out that after the publication of sixty-seven 
voluminous blue books, and an expenditure of nearly fifty 
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thousand pounds, the Royal Commission on Labor is not 
able to say whether the trade unions in England include 
871,000 members or a million and a half, and have only 
one suggestion to make, viz., that the trade union organi- 
zations be suable on their contracts and for their torts. 
This would make them primarily liable for the damages 
due to their strikes, and is justly regarded by Miss Webb 
as a sinister and capitalistic suggestion. 


LABOR UNIONS.— The Plan of the Labor Leaders, by W. 
L. Sheldon, in The American Journal of Politics for August. 
The writer regards labor agitations as useful, yet as the 
product of a few ‘‘ labor leaders” ; that these have a specific 
adaptation to their work, generally hold their followers in 
check, derive their cue mostly from abroad, because the 
‘*storm center” of the labor movement is in Europe and 
not here, and that the labor movement is partly one of 
interest, but largely also one dominated by asense of right. 


POVERTY.—TZhe Abolition of Pauperism, by E. E. Hale, 
in The American Journal of Politics for August. Dr. Hale has 
no radical panacea, only the old methods, keep busy, learn 
how, lend at low interest, use no grog, and save the pennies. 


PovERTY.—TZhe Unemployed in American Cities, by 
Carlos C. Closson, Jr., in Zhe Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Harvard). ‘The increase of poor relief throughout 
the country, induced by the crisis of ’93-4, corresponds, 
Mr. Closson thinks, to that in the city of New York, where 
it rose from $1,300,000 in the normal year to $7,300,000 in 
the year ending with February, 1894. As the population of 
New York is about one-thirtieth of that of the whole 
country, this would indicate an aggregate increase of 
expenditure in poor relief alone of $180,000,000, due to 
the effort to take the burdens off the people by reforming 
the tariff. 

PREACHERS.— The Pay of Preachers, by H. K. Carroll, in 
The Forum for August. Dr. Carroll exhausts the eleventh 
census to show that ‘‘there are more pastors than judges 
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with salaries of $10,000 a year,” that the average preacher 
is better off than the average teacher, and ‘‘a preacher with 
a small income has more chances of comfort than a lawyer 
or a physician in similar circumstances.” 


PULLMANISM.—fullman and Its Lessons, by Thomas 
Burke Grant, in 7he American Journal of Politics. Devoted 
to writing down Pullman as a ‘‘satrapy”’ and ‘‘the best 
bossed city on earth, whose Pullman bosses always look 
out for Pullman, and never for the people.” 


RAILROADS.—Legalized Plunder of Railroad Properties, 
by Isaac L. Rice, in The Forum for August. Mr. Rice 
points out that railway presidents and other chief officers 
have too large a power of converting treasury stock to their 
personal profit and of making perquisites out of the com- 
panies through contracts, in a way that amounts to steal- 
ing in fact, though good in law. 

REFRIGERATION.—Refrigeration from Central Stations, 
by W. Wilberforce Smith, in Casster’s Magazine for August. 
It is probable that cold air will be supplied down to 
the freezing point through mains, and in boxes in lieu 
of ice, as economically as gas or power or electric light 
can now be supplied. When that shall be done, instead 
of going to Long Branch or Newport for a sultry period 
a city resident will only need to sit down in his parlor, 
turn on the cold, and godown to zero if he wishes. Every 
householder will keep the North Pole ‘‘on tap” as he now 
keeps his wine or croton water. 

SHIP-BUILDING.—A Lesson from the Chicago, by Nauti- 
cus, in The Fortnightly Review for July. A minute com- 
parison of the American with the English navy, with 
an argument that Great Britain’s true interests are not 
adverse to a strong navy being attained by the United 
States. 

SILVER.—The Bimetallic Theory, by Henry W. Farn- 
ham (Yale), in Zhe Yale Review for August. The Gold 
Standard, by Brooks Adams, in The Fortnightly Review for 
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August. These two articles present the two sides of the 
silver question with unusual learning and force, but each 
ignores the case made by the other. See article on 
‘‘Neglected Elements in the Silver Discussion,” in this 
issue. 


SILVER AND BIMETALLISM.—Silver and the Tariff at 
Washington, by Lord Farrer, with rejoinders by Moreton 
Frewen, Prof. J. Shield Nicholson and F. J. Faraday, in 
The Fortnightly Review for July, 1894. Economists will 
have to invent some term like color-blindness to define a 
condition of the intellect by which opposing experts sur- 
vey the same phenomena with an acute incapacity in each 
to see what is so clearly seen by the other. Lord Farrer 
denies that the fall in silver has stimulated the exports of 
India except in momentary way. Frewen, Nicholson and 
Faraday not only affirm that such a denial is preposterous, 
but claim that Lord Farrer’s admission that falling silver 
imparts a momentary stimulus to exports covers the whole 
case, since a continuous fall in silver would mean a contin- 
uous stimulus of exports and therefore a continuous bounty 
on India wheat and cotton against that of the United States. 
The four articles are a discussion of the interview with 
Hon. Thos. B. Reed published in a previous number. 


SOcIALISM.—Aow the Bills of Socialism will be Paid, 
by Sylvester Baxter, in 7he Forum for August. An argu- 
ment for socialism on the old lines, without any allusion to 
the question embraced in its title. 


SOCIALISM.—Soctalism and Natural Selection, by Karl 
Pearson, in The Fortnightly Review for July. A close and 
masterly argument against the doctrine contained in the 
work on ‘‘ Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd, that the 
laws of biology are such that the success of socialism would 
be attended by degeneration of the human race. Mr. Kidd’s 
doctrine is that necessary inequality among individuals is 
implied in the doctrines of natural selection and survival of 
the fittest, and hence that Nature is aristocratic and not 
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leveling or socialist. Mr. Pearson’s answer to this proposi- 
tion seems to be that ‘‘ survival of the fittest” and ‘ nat- 
ural selection ”’ are doctrines which apply to individuals in 
their struggles for subsistence, but that the social struggle 
is not on so low a plane as the bald struggle for subsist- 
ence; it is rather a secondary struggle, between com- 
batants whose subsistence is insured, for higher comforts, 
more specialized and differentiated enjoyments and greater 
range and continuity of social power. In this form of 
struggle it is not survival but expansion, and not selection 
but dominion, that are contended for. The contest for 
these, being altruistic, is achieved by groups, and it is only 
at the end of this intergroup contest, if ever, 7. ¢., when the 
highest groups, socially, shall possess the earth, that the 
struggles between members of these higher groups for 
existence can begin. 


STRIKES.—The Lesson of the Recent Strikes, by Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, Hon. Wade Hampton, Harry P. Robin- 
son and Samuel Gompers, in North American Review for 


August. The editor aims to get the view of the army, the 
railroads and the labor leaders, on the recent strikes. 
Gen. Miles, however, writes as a civilian, Gen. Hampton as 
a politician, Mr. Robinson as a lawyer and Mr. Gompers 
as a chief of one of several rival labor organizations. 


TENEMENTS.— Working Class Settlements in Mulhouse 
and Milan, by Charles Hancock, in 7he Fortnightly Review for 
April. An account of certain co-operative building enter- 
prises which have met with marked success. 


WaGES.— The Theory of Wages Adjusted to Recent Theories 
of Value, by Prof. T. N. Carver of Cornell, in Zhe Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. An attempt to divide up the 
cause of wages between several factors and attribute it 
partly to each. . 
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Among the Books. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. TRUMBULL. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 288 pp. 


This book opens with two letters from John Bright. 
They do not allude to the contents of the book, but tacitly 
imply that Bright regarded it as a subservient effort by an 
American to argue for free trade, by which effort the 
author thought he had necessarily earned the approval of 
any Englishman as such. The only fact worth noticing 
in the book is one which applies equally to Mongredien’s 
book on the same topic. Neither of them gives any infor- 
mation on the question whether England was benefited or 
injured by the repeal of the corn laws. Neither author 
seems to entertain any conception of what kind of facts 
would bear on such a question. He does not compare 
prices of corn in England before the repeal with prices of 
corn in other countries, to show whether the effect of the 
corn laws while they existed was to make corn (breadstuffs) 
higher, and bread itself dearer or more adulterated than 
in other countries. He does not compare the areas and 
acreage of cultivation in good harvest years with those 
in years of higher price, with the view to find out whether 
before the repeal short crops in one year led to larger 
areas of planting next year, so as to make the scarcity of 
one year bring abundance in the next, through an extended 
area of culture, as was contended by Tooke, Malthus and 
other advocates of the laws. He does not compare prices 
of corn before the repeal with prices in the years after the 
repeal, to see whether the people really got cheaper corn 
after than before. He does not compare consumption of 
corn or bread per capita before and after the repeal, to see 
if the people got more bread or cheaper through that 
event. He does not describe the condition of affairs in 
1847, just after the repeal, to see if that sudden drain of 
gold to pay for breadstuffs, which he says protectionists as 
spiteful as Lord George Bentinck had predicted, ever 
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actually occurred; nor whether, if there was such a drain 
of gold, it produced widespread bankruptcy, cessation of 
industries, and what is generally known as a great finan- 
cial crisis in that year. He does not compare values of 
lands, houses and factories in Birmingham, Manchester and 
other towns in the year or two after the repeal with values 
of the same before the repeal, to see whether it sent prop- 
erty up or down. Sir: Archibald Alison in some of his 
essays has done this, but Trumbull, like Mongredien, is 
silent not merely on this particular fact but on every fact 
that could be called economic. He does not compare the 
area given to the cultivation of corn in England before 
the repeal, with that after, to see whether the predictions 
of Bentinck and Beaconsfield were or were not fulfilled, to 
the effect that the diminished cultivation of grain in the 
islands would create a vacuum in the domestic supply 
which the imported supply would exactly equal, leaving the 
total supply per capita neither greater nor less through 
the free importation. He does not produce any economic 
fact tending to show whether the repeal substituted abun- 
dance for scarcity, or whether it only effected a displace- 
ment of the domestic and a substitution of the foreign 
supply. Mr. Trumbull is so made up that these material- 
istic problems neither arrest his attention nor stimulate 
his inquiry. He does not show whether agriculture, 
which was the branch of British industry assailed by the 
repeal of the corn laws, continued prosperous, as Cobden 
had predicted, or whether it reeled and fell under the blow, 
as the protectionists had thought it would. He does not 
attempt to refute the statement that since the repeal 
British and Irish lands previously cultivated to corn have 
gone out of cultivation at the rate of 80,000 acres in each 
and every year, which if continued in cultivation would 
have supplied the British people with bread as cheaply as 
they were actually supplied at least until a period twenty 
years after the repeal, thereby doing much to conserve the 
prosperity of Ireland, the peace of the kingdom and the 
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welfare of the United States. The sagacious and historical 
mind of Mr. Trumbull, and his ardent and perfervid tem- 
per, disdain these quantitative analyses, which after all 
end in vulgar statistics of the harvest, the bin, the granary 
and the cupboard. Against all these his finer ethical 
spirit rebels, and even, like a Mexican pony, ‘‘ humps” in 
a way to make the seat of any thoughtful rider uncom- 
fortable if not insecure. The soul of Mr. Trumbull glows 
only under the well-pressed bellows of a moral issue. His 
heart beats with a power indicative of enlargement in the 
valves when there is a precious opportunity to take down 
his hod of literary brick from his uneasy shoulder, and hurl 
one with a democratic statesman’s intelligence at some 
sconce which he conceives to hide the protectionist vagary. 
‘Mr. Trumbull recounts the meetings held, moneys raised, 
speeches made, victories won, tar-barrels burned, rockets 
fizzed to heaven, all the pomp and glorious circumstance, 
fanfaronade and fuddle necessary to change the minds of 
the manufacturers of Great Britain from the generous belief 
that they could not afford to jilt the farmers, intothe more 
sordid notion that they couldand would. It is well. There 
is always a side to every question upon which, if one wishes 
to speak successfully, he should beware of learning too much. 
Otherwise his wisdom will compel his silence. The pro- 
tection question is a question of this kind, but there is no 
reason to believe that Mr. Trumbull will ever be reduced 
to silence upon it. 





The New Era, or the Coming Kingdom. By REv. JOSIAH 
Stronc, D.D. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
1893. Pp. 374. 

Doctor Strong regards the present century as one of 
preparation. The human race, although of great age, is still 
in an early stage of development. The many and strik- 
ing changes in industrial and social life portend yet greater 
changes. The final form of society he finds revealed in 
the Bible in ‘‘The Kingdom of God upon the Earth,” 
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which he interprets as ‘‘the perfect development of the 
individual, and the perfect organization of society.” All 
things point to a more rapid progress toward this divine 
ideal in the future than in the past. Just what form of 
organization society will take he does not say, but it will 
be based upon the principle of a ‘‘ complete co-ordination 
of the world’s industries, which will enable each people 
to render to mankind the greatest service of which they 
are capable and which will insure to all the largest possible 
return for service.”” Whether this means Socialism or not 
is not clear, but Doctor Strong evidently looks for some 
form of christain socialism, since he regards many of the 
complaints of socialistic labor agitators as directed at what 
he considers fundamental errorsin our present system. In 
one place he says, ‘‘ Labor is rated as a commodity whose 
price is: determined solely by the law of supply and 
demand,” and yet a little further on he more rightly says, 
‘‘If the workman furnishes all these (materials, tools, 
machinery and building) as well as the work, the product 
is wholly his. If capital furnishes a part, than a part of 
the product belongs to capital.” If he will only follow 
this principle out, he will learn that his preceding state- 
ment is wrong. Labor is a commodity, to be sure, but its 
value is not determined as he says, but by what the laborer 
himself contributes, or puts into his product. This fact 
once clearly perceived, he will not look for any form of 
socialism. 

The work is a disappointment. We would not pre- 
sume toobject to Dr. Strong’s interpretation of Christianity, 
or criticise his view that the remedy for our present social 
ills must be found and applied by the Christian church. 
But when the author deals with social problems we are 
surprised that he is not more exact and suggestive, for it is 
here that he intended his work to be most influential. 
Many a clergyman will read the book and be almost 
entirely dependent upon it for his economic instruction. 
It will be quoted many times. It is a regret, therefore, that 
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some of Doctor Strong’s statements and illustrations are 
plainly erroneous and misleading. On page 149, for 
instance, he says that ‘‘in cotton factories the operative 
produces nearly four times as much as he did fifty or sixty 
years ago, while his wages have been increased only 80 
per cent.” He ignores the fact that the increased produc- 
tion is due not to increased efficiency on the part of the 
operative, but to vastly improved machinery. ‘The opera- 
tive receives 80 per cent more in wages only because he is 
that much more economically valuable to the community. 
That is to say, his standard of living has been raised that 
much. The new machinery, on the other hand, while 
costing more than the old, has at the same time increased 
so rapidly in efficiency as to cheapen the product. This 
has reacted upon every operative so that, although he 
can obtain only 80 per cent more wages, he can obtain 
with his wages nearly six times as much of his product. 
In his illustration under this head he quotes, ‘‘ The 
Pacific Mills paid a dividend of 22 per cent,” and at the 
same time ‘‘ were paying the munificent wages of ninety 
cents a day. The Willimantic Linen Company pay the 
same wages, and one year declared a dividend of 80 per 
cent.”” This is a bad quotation. If he had known the 
facts, he would have said the Pacific Mills pay the highest 
wages in Massachusetts, and that there are many opera- 
tives in these mills who earn $3.50 a day. If the Willi- 
mantic ever paid a dividend of 80 per cent, it was under 
very exceptional conditions which form no criterion as to 
the regular or ordinary profits of the company. His 
readers, especially those who will not be able to verify his 
statements, will thus be led into wrong and unsettling 
views of social conditions. 





The Ills of the South; or Related Causes Hostile to the General 
Prosperity of the Southern People. By CHARLES H. OTKEN, 
LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 277 pp. 

The careful perusal of this work must satisfy every 
reader that the abolition of slavery in the Southern States 
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leaves the industrial problem very nearly as Fred. Law 
Olmstead described it, forty years ago, in his ‘‘ Journey 
Through the Seaboard Slave States,” with the modification 
that the fer capita product of the free black labor to-day is 
much less than that of slave labor then was. There is the 
same system of long time credits extended by the mer- 
chants as existed then; but now, in return for these credits 
the merchants get the farmers securely in their grip, selling 
them goods at enormous rates of profit, and, through the 
liens which such sales give them, coming into possession 
of so many farms under foreclosure, that the ‘‘ merchant 
farmers” become a baronial class, each owning hundreds 
of farms, and are in many localities the only possessors of 
capital enough to employ the labor and make the improve- 
ments necessary to run the farms at a profit. The writer 
regards the blacks as thriftless, ignorant, lazy, and in the 
main worse off than they were under slavery. On the 
whole, the general spirit of the book is of the ‘‘Cursed be 
Canaan”’ order. 

It does not discover any sources of disaster that are 
chargeable to the old plantation whites or to the old planta- 
tion system of industry. In its view they stand for per- 
secuted virtue, deserving thrift, and all the honor, intel- 
ligence and fidelity their situation leaves possible. The 
author shares with them the old notions that the home of 
virtue is in rural populations; cities are corrupting; agri- 
culture alone develops moral communities; manufactures 
break up the social level and make society a struggle 
between rich and poor. The writer seems to hold that 
traders and merchants are about as blood-sucking a class 
of vampires as the social welfare of the South can tolerate. 
Manufacturers, bankers, and their hangers-on the inventors, 
authors and scribblers are not to be thought of. Without 
intending it, the author unfurls the banner of ‘‘the Old 
South,”’ the standard of the rock-ribbed Bourbons. His 
argument is substantially, ‘‘The cultivators of the South 
are running behind—growing a little poorer every year. 
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Cause: They raise too much cotton and too little corn, 
they live too well and buy too many things they could do 
without by pinching. If they would only pinch more all 
would be serene.”” What he means by “‘ pinching’”’ is that 
much of the education, clothing, house ornaments, etc., 
should be dispensed with. Lower wages only are consist- 
ent with the general good. The gentleman should be more 
nearly a Tartar than he is. When the seductive merchant 
offers to beguile him into the purchase of seed for 800 acres 
since his home supply will plant only 400, he should say, 
‘*Get thee behind me, Satan. Thou hast a base intent to 
charge me $1 a bushel for seed worth only 60 cents.” So 
if the merchant offers to seil him ploughs and harrows 
enough to till 800 acres instead of 400, or to sell him extra 
mules, fertilizers or fence wire, he should rather leave his 
lands untilled or tilled badly than run in debt for means to 
till them well. 

The condition which our author brings to light is that 
the merchants who extend credits in the South are fast 
coming to own the farmers. They are coming into a 
relation to the farmers much like that which the great 
brewers of Northern cities sustain to the saloon-keepers and 
liquor-sellers. They put up the carved mahogany counters 
and plate glass fronts for the ‘‘saloon paupers,” in order 
to have more funnels into which to pour their beer. In 
short, throughout the South the merchants have become 
the bankers of the South, as the farm mortgage companies 
have become the bankers of the West. In one respect our 
author speaks guardedly and almost mysteriously. He 
says: 

‘‘The man who expresses his convictions on any 
important matter, however sound, however true, however 
pure the motive, if he antagonizes personal or class 
interests—interests hurtful to the community, may expect 
maledictions. 

‘*It is the doctrine that a man in a public position 
must not express his convictions concerning any wrong 
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that affects the interests of society. It is a doctrine firmly 
rooted in the general belief.” 

At this point Dr. Otken approaches delicate ground, 
the vast oligarchic primal law of Southern society, viz., 
‘* Praise Mrs. Grundy and compliment our social conditions 
or suffer lynch law.” This has caused a general suppres- 
sion of free discussion throughout the South, and where- 
ever there is a suppression of free discussion, ignorance 
and error must reign. 

Dr. Otken barely hints at the dominant evil of South- 
ern life, viz., its despotic narrowness and one-sidedness. 
This makes the South as great a burden upon the North 
politically as the negroes are upon the white South. It 
fences in the South from all economic education. Only 
one set of economic opinions can be taught there. 





A Colony of Mercy, or Social Christianity at Work. By JULIE 
SuTTER. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1893. 351 
pp, 8vo. 

It has become nearly a settled proposition in eco- 
nomics that industrial phalansteries, or groups of communal 
workers, can only become successful where the economic 
impulse toward communism is sustained by a religious 
enthusiasm tending toward unselfishness and brotherhood. 
Those who desire to study the workings of such a system 
under all the aids afforded by humble patience in toil, 
and a single-minded and simple-hearted pursuit of Christian 
excellence, will find this book adapted to their inquiry. 
Its subjects are German Christians ready to make a busi- 
ness of their religion and a religion of their business. Of 
course they could not fail. 





